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SCIENCE AND SOPHY., . 


THERE is a popular French book by Aimé 
Martin which, during the last forty-four years, 
has gone through thirteen editions, the last 
recently, and which on each occasion of re- 

rinting has been carefully made level with the 
nowledge of the day. It is an introduction 
to natural history and science, entitled Letters 
to Sophie, and the changes that have been 
made in it during the forty-four years of its 
existence would furnish an odd subject of 
speculation. For that we are not now in the 
vein. There is no speculation in our eyes at 
present. And yet, where is Sophie, we 
should like to know. In eighteen hundred 
and nine she was a young lady rapturous 
over nature, according to Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, in whom M. Martin proposed to 
infuse equal raptures over Nature according 
to Newton, Buffon, and Lavoisier. He would 
put, for her benefit and the world’s, elementary 
and other truths concerning Nature in a 
striking and engaging way. For the striking- 
ness he chose his facts extremely well, and 
for the engagingness he kneaded them all up 
with verses of gallantry which still remain. 
Now there is a plunge into some polite ad- 
dress to Nature, after the manner of Delille ; 
now it is love, now it is gravitation that 
inspires the muse. The verses copiously 
interspersed to make the volume lighter 
sing, as they say: 


* Of earth below, of starry heaven above, 
Of all wise men, of Sophy and of love.” 


That is a decidedly French way of making 
science popular, and it is amusing to observe 
how in prose the temper of the nation also 
shows itself, and even facts in botany can 
be made to wear a shape of gallantry that 
matter-of-fact English Sophies would be asto- 
nished at. If Sophie still exist, she must, 
when the last edition of these letters was 
addressed to her, have reached the sedate age 
of sixty ; and, as she must also by this time 
have been made a scientific girl, it may there- 
fore be doubted whether for her still in the 
verses live their wonted fires. Whether she 
ever became Mrs. Martin, or whether she 
may be after all only one of those put-a-case 
ladies who abound in literature, we in our 
ignorance are unable to say. 
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The letters are filled with instructive and 
jamusing facts, which glitter in the too luxu- 
riant leafage like the gem fruits in a certain 
underground garden which a certain tailor’s 
son once visited. Having got among them 
lately by some chance we filled our pockets 
from the store. 

That we may not at once quite drop the 
connection between Science and Sophy we 
will begin with the subject of Sensibility—the 
Sensibility of Nature. M. Durand lectured 
on Mineralogy in Paris, about fifty years 
ago, and he thought he proved that there was 
sensibility in stones. His great point was the 
love of the stone for the sun. It was quite a 
rose and nightingale scandal. Take a solution 
of salt, put one half of it in the sun; keep 
the rest in darkness, Superb crystals will 
form under the kiss of the sun, while in the 
shade the salt and water still remain salt 
and water. Light, said M. Durand, goes 
therefore into the composition of a crystal. 
Diamonds are almost wholly composed of 
sunlight ; they are only found in places where 
the sun gives heat and light enough to make 
them. Now, said the French philosopher, what 
do you call that reception of light to the bosom 
of a stone—what can you call that but love ? 
He went farther, and asserting that all the 
highest mountains are placed under the 
equator, called them lumps of sunlight. They 
are imitations of the salt experiment on a 
large scale. Their granite peaks are crystal- 
lised light ; but incomplete crystals. Give 
them more light and they will be complete— 
they will become crystals of the sublimest 
order, they will be diamonds—real Koh-i- 
noors, or mountains of light. If the sun 
were but a little brighter and a little hotter 
Chimborazo would be all one diamond, the 
Himalayas would be diamond steeps, and all 
towns in the East over the sunny side of their 
walls would have diamond turrets like Am- 
berabad. Every sun-baked brick of Egypt 
would in that case become a jewel worth 
some quarts of Koh-i-noors, 

All this is the result of the sensibilities 
of stones. The whole earth, many old sages 
believed —Kepler among them—was alive. 
M. Patrin taught of the earth how metals, 
plants, and minerals were formed by the 
gus in its body. It was not, to be sure, 
sensible like a man, but like a world. It 
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could not talk words, but it could talk 
things. 

This is not so very absurd. If the things 
in nature be not sensible, they certainly are not 
stupid. Look ata tree ora shrub. Bonuet 


used to say that at the end of all his study | 


he could not see the difference between a 
cat and a rosebush. Let us see what the 
wits are that a rosebush has. Look at its 
leaves, with their smooth glittering surface 
turned to the sky; but their under-sur- 
faces, all soft and full of pores, open to 
catch the moisture rising from the soil—half- 
open when they need only a little, closed 
when they want none. The rain that falls 
upon the waxy roof made by the upper sur- 
face of the foliage runs off, and is dropped 
into the ground just over the sucking ends of 
all the rootlets. Turn some of those rose- 
leaves upside down. 
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[Conducted by 
an acacia with thorns white as ivory, called 
by Linnzeus the mimosa eburnia. The dark 
shade on the sand perhaps becomes sud- 
denly dotted with light ; he looks up and 
observes that his parasol is shutting itself up; 
that every leaf is putting itself to bed. If he 
will look closely he may observe, too, that 
the leaves sleep by the dozen in a bed, nestling 
together in small heaps. The traveller has 
nothing to complain about ; he does not need 
the shade; there is a cloud over the sun, 
The tree thinks—one is almost obliged to say, 
the tree thinks—that perhaps it will come 
on torain. There is no reason why its whole 
roots should not be watered in the arid soil, 
and there is no reason why its leaves, delicately 


;Set on slender stems, should be beaten from 


their holdings. The leaves, therefore, are 
shut up and drawn together in small bundles, 


Lay a cat on her back,| that they may find in union the strength 
and she will not consent to remain in that | whick in isolation they do not 


ssess : while 


unnatural position. The rose-leaf, too, objects | at the same time room is left for the rain to 
to be inverted. A man may bend a branch | pass between them to water the roots. 


so that its leaves all hang with the wrong 
side upwards; but let him watch it. 
will observe how all the little leaves slowly 
and very carefully begin to turn upon their 


stems. At the end of a few hours every leaf| Instead of a rude metal bell to thum 


There is not an hour of the day that is not 


He/|the beloved hour of some blossom, which 


to it alone opens her heart. Linnzeus con- 
ceived the pleasant notion of a flower clock. 
the 


will have brought round its polished surface | hour, there is a little flower bell ready to 


to the light, and be holding its open mouths 
again over the ground for drink. 

Is the plant stupid? It knows what it 
wants ae likes, and if that be within reach 
will get it. Put the rose-tree into soil with 
dry bad earth on its right hand and rich soil 
upon its left. You will not find it suffering 
its roots to be long in the dark about the 
trick that has been played them. They start 
out of course as oak and as the mail-coaches 
used to do, in all directions ; but those that 
begin their journey through poor dust re- 
ceive in a mysterious way some information 
of the better land that is to be found by travel 
in a contrary direction. Accordingly they all 
turn back to follow their companions who 
have gone into the richer pasturage. Pro- 
pose to put those roots into jail, by digging a 
trench round the tree, or sinking a stone wall 
into the earth around it. The rootlets dive 
into the ground until they have reached the 
bottom of the obstacle, then pass it, and run 
up again until they find the level that best 
pleases them. 

Who will now undertake to say that a 
plant is not sensible? Let Sophia go into 
the fields, and she will tread upon a multi- 
tude of flowers that know better than 
she does herself which way the wind blows, 
what o’clock it is, and what is to be thought 
about the weather. The calendula arvensis 
opens in fine weather, and shuts up when 
rain is coming. The sonchus sibiricus shuts 
up at the end of each day’s business, but 
only remains tranquilly asleep when she 
has no doubts at all about the morrow, 
when she knows it will be fine. Let a 
traveller seek shelter from the sun under 


break out at three o’clock ; a flower star that 
will shine forth at four; and a cup, perha 
will appear at five o’clock, to remind old- 
fashioned folk that it is tea-time, Claude 
Lorraine, although he did not make a clock of 
four-and-twenty flowers in his garden, was a 
landscape painter most familiar with nature ; 
and when he was abroad he could at any 
time know what o’clock it was by asking the 
time of the flowers of the field. It would 
have been of no use for him to ask a cat. 
The peasants of Auvergne and Languedoc all 
have at their doors beautiful barometers, in 
which there is no glass, quicksilver or joiner’s 
work. They were furnished by the flowers, 
Let me put a spider into any lady’s hand. 
She is aghast. She shrieks. The nasty ugly 
thing! Madam, the spider is perhaps shocked 
at your Brussels laces ; and, although you may 
be the most exquisite miniature painter living, 
the spider has a right to laugh at your coarse 
daubs as she runs over them. Just show 
her your crochet work when you shriek at 
her. “Have you spent half your days,” the 
spider, if she be spiteful, may remark, “ have 
you spent half your days upon the clumsy 
anti-macassars and these ottoman covers! 
My dear lady, is that your web? If I were 
big enough, I might with reason drop you 
and cry out at you. Let me spend a day 
with you and bring my work. T fons four 
little bags of thread, such little bags! In 
every bag there are more than a thousand 
holes, such tiny, tiny holes!- Out of each 
hole thread runs, and all the threads—more 
than four thousand threads—I spin together 
as they run, and when they are all spun, ne 
make but one thread of the web I weave. 
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| no bigger than a grain of sand. Imagine 
| what a slender web she makes, and of that 
| too, each thread is made of four or five 
| thousand threads that have passed out of her 
| four bags through four or five thousand little 
| holes. Would you drop her too, crying out 
| about your delicacy ? A pretty thing indeed 
| for you to .plume yourselves on delicacy 

and scream at us.” Having made such a 

speech, we may suppose that the indignant 
| creature fastens a rope round one of the 
rough points in the lady’s hand and lets 
| herself down lightly to the floor. Comin 
| down stairs is noisy, clumsy work, waneient 
with such a way of locomotion. 

The creeping things we scorn, are miracles 
| of beauty. They are more delicate than any 
ormolu clock or any lady’s watch made, for 

leasure’s sake, no bigger than a shilling. 
a countod four thousand and forty- 
one muscles in a single caterpillar, and these 
| are a small part only of its works. Hooke 
| found fourteen thousand mirrors in the eye 

of a bluebottle, and there are thirteen thousand 
three hundred separate bits, that go to provide 

for nothing but the act of breathing, in a carp. 
| Then. there are wonders of locomotion in 
the world greater than any steam engine can 
furnish. When the hart seeks the water- 
brooks, how many things are set in action ! 
Eyes to see where the water is, muscles 
to move the feet, nerves to stir the muscles, 
| and a will—no man knows how—to stir the 
nerves. There are swift creatures who 
depend for self protection on their legs, as 
hares and horses. Others less quick of move- 
ment commonly have weapons, as the bull or 
the rhinoceros, Birds living in marshes 
have long legs, as Frenchmen living in 
marshes, in the department of the Landes, 
make for themselves long legs by using stilts. 
Marsh birds have stilts born with them. The 
legs of animals are proportioned always to 
their bulk and to their habits. The huge 
body of the elephant stands upon four thick 
pillars, the stag has supports ot a lighter 
| and nimbler quality. Animals that get 
some of their living in the water, as beavers, 
otters, swans, ducks, and geese, are born 
with paddles on their feet. The mole, again, 
is born with spades on his fore legs; and the 
camel is born with his feet carefully padded, 
| with his head lifted high above the sand 
waves, and his eyes carefully protected from 
glare and dust. One might think through 
a volume, to good purpose, aboutlegs. Every 
| ¢reature has the legs it wants. <A traveller 
in Africa relates how his baggage mule 
stumbled and fell, and could retain no footing 
| Over ground covered with fresh traces of the 
| peeetne The Menractetins was born 

with clouts, and had the right feet for his 





own country; the mule was on a soil for 
which it had not been created. 


Let us watch the movement of a little 
thing. How does a butterfly escape a bird ? 








have a member of my family who is herself] 


By tacking. It flies, when pursued, with a 
sharp zig-zag motion. Let us compare 
strength with strength. The commonest of 
beetles is in proportion six times stronger 
than the horse. Linnzeus said of the elephant 
that if it were as strong for its size as a stag- 
beetle, it would be able to tear up the stoutest 
trees and knock down mountains. 

The movements of birds upon the wing, 
furnish a familiar world of wonders: some fly 
like arrows, some describe circles in the sky, 
and others take a waving undulating course, 
There are birds everywhere, and they are 
capable of almost anything ; what one bird 
cannot do another can. There are birds of 
the earth, birds of the water, and birds ot 
the air. There are birds that scream at sea 
among the tempests, birds that sing at home 
of a calm evening in the tree shading the 
cottage door. There are birds that nest upon 
the soil in open plains, and there are birds 
that live in caverns: birds of the wood, 
birds of the mountain, birds that love towns 
and houses, birds living alone in deserts. 

We have heard of the singing of swans. 
It is not quite a fable. During the winter 
nights, flocks of swans traverse the frozen 
plains of Iceland, filling the air with har- 
monies like murmurs of the lyre. There is 
perfect time kept at the concert which they 
give. The ablest bird opens the chaunt, a 
second follows, then a third, and finally the 
whole choir fills the sky with melody. The 
air is full of modulated utterances and re- 
sponses, which the Icelander in his warm 
cabin is glad to hear; for he knows then, 
that the spring weather is at hand. 

There are more harmonies in nature than 
mere sounds afford. The world about us is 
all ;harmony, of which we can perceive only 
apart. The Cephisus that watered the gar- 
dens of the Academy, has disappeared with 
the woods of Mount Sinctun, he old Sca- 
mander has disappeared with the cedars of 
Mount Ida, under which it had its source. 
The climate of Italy was milder than it is, 
less relentless in its heat, before the destruc- 
tion of the forests of the Tyrol. He who cuts 
down a tree, destroys a colony of insects, 
a home or haunt of many birds, a source of 
food to quadrupeds perhaps, or even to man. 
The plantain tree, that shades a fountain or 
hangs over the marshy borders of a stream, 
isa beautiful object Between the river and 
the tree there is a harmony. The Persians 
were scourged with pestilential maladies from 
their marsh-bordered rivers, until they called 
the plantain trees to their aid. “There has 
been no epidemic at Ispahan,” says Chardin, 
“since the Persians adorned with such trees 
their river sides and gardens.” 

We may consider, too, the harmony of 
colours. Raffaelle was not more choice about 
his painting than we find the sun to be. As 
winter departs, the modest violet first blos- 
soms beneath a veil of leaves. The modesty 
means need of shelter. Protecting leaves 
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radiate Lack upon the fragrant little flower] Have we touched, here, upon a kind of study 
all the heat that departs from it. As the|that should be excluded from the discipline 
snows disappear, blossoms of other flowers] of schools? Has it no power to awaken 
open which display themselves more boldly, | intellect, to educate the head, the heart, and 


but they are blanched or nearly so, In the 
passage from the last snows of winter to the 
first blossoms of spring, the harmony of 
colour is preserved—hillsides and orchards 
are laden with a delicate white, varied 
rarely by the pink upon the almond-trees. 
Petels of apple- blossom floating on the 
wind mimic the flakes of snow that 
were so lately seen. As the warm season 
advances, colours deepen until we come to 
the dark crimson of autumn flowers and 
the brownness of the autumn leaves. This 
change is meant not only to be beautiful—it 
has its use. Why are the first spring flowers 
all white, or nearly white? Because, when 
the winds are still cold and when the sun is 
only moderately kind, a flower would be 
chilled to death if its heat radiated from it 
rapidly. But radiation takes place most | 
freely from dark colours—from black, from 
the strongly defined greens, and blues, and| 
reds. In the hot weather, flowers and leaves so 
coloured, cool themselves more readily of 
nights, and form upon their surfaces the 
healing dew. In early spring, there is 
little need of dew or of facilities for cooling. 
The delicate spring flowers are, therefore, of 
a colour that is least ready to encourage radi- 
ation. For the same reason—because white 
substances give out least freely the heat that 
they; contain or cover—arctic animals are 
white as their native snows. For the same| 
reason, too, the snow itself is white. When| 
cold becomes severe, snow falls and hangs) 
like a fur mantle about the soil. If snow 
were black, or red, or blue, it would still let) 
some of the heat escape which is retained 
under its whiteness. The colours, even of 
men, darken in hot climates; in the hottest 
they are made quite black. Black substances 
give out their heat most freely. 

In regions subject to a cold almost inces- 
sant, a short summer produces flowers of 
extremely vivid colouring. The summer 
although short is fierce, and the plants radiate 
fast that they may escape destruction. The 
dark verdure of the northern pines would 
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I map passed the College, and taken ont 
my degree ; I was M.R.C.S. and M.D. of Edin: 
My mother was delighted—my uncle was dis- 
gusted, My mother’s ambition was satisfied, 
and she felt herself amply repaid for her long 
years of shabby stuff gowns and sugarless tea 
when my diplomas, framed and glazed, were 
hung up in her parlour; while my uncle, 
frowning indignantly, asked, “Who would 
be fool enough to give a guinea to a whipper- 
snapper fellow, as pale as a ghost, as thin 
as a whipping-post, and without even whis- 
kers?” He was quite right. I invested 
the legacy of my aunt Podsleigh in genteel 
apartments and a brass plate in the principal 
street of Jennyton. I wore a white cravat, 
and walked about with a book seriously bound 
in my hand. <A carriage I could not afford, It 
was before the days of broughams ; but no one 
came with a fee, and the poor patients—chiefly 
old women who had been the round of all the 
medical staff in Jennyton—treated me with 
almost a patronising air. 

Fortunately my uncle—who had quarrelled 
with my mother, his sister, because she would 
make me a physician—was solicitor and agent 
to the Dowager Countess of Bullrush ; and, 
about the time that my legacy was reduced 
toa very minute balance which I feared todraw 
out of the Old Jennyton Bank, the young Earl, 
who had been brought up on the nos peor 
principle—two nurses and a governess unti 
he was thirteen; then a private tutor, and 
two grooms, one to ride behind and the other 
beside him; three glasses of wine at dinner, 
and a select library, chosen by the bishop of 
the diocese, the popular Bishop Flam, cele- 
brated for his melodious voice and accommo- 
dating opinions—I say the young Earl 
suddenly broke out of bounds, first accepted 
an invitation from the Bishop’s wife’s nephew, 
the Honourable Frank Fastman, without con- 
sulting the Countess; staid away a fortnight ; 











cause them to lose heat with great rapidity.|returned driving a tandem and smoking a 
For compensation they are made to grow in|cigar ; and then, after purchasing a stud ot 
pyramids that catch a cone of snow so cleverly|hunters from Mr. Thong, the celebrated 
as to great-coat them during the hard weather. | dealer, on credit, accepted the mastership o' 
Birch trees that grow in the same forests rise}the Blankshire Hounds, which had been 
among the pines like silver columns, and they | offered by a gentleman he met at Mr. Fast- 
are not shaped to catch the snow, because} man’s table, on the strength of Lord Bullrush 
they do not want it. They have their own | having an estate in that county, which neither 
light clothing of a brilliant whiteness. he nor his father had ever seen. 

Truly, we need not examine far into the] The Dowager had hoped to lead her son 
wealth that is poured out in nature before we|through life in the same pleasant and easy 
discover that way that she had led him through the castle 
gardens when he was in frock and trousers, 
rewarding him from time to time with a 
But when 


“Such bounty is no gift of chance.” 


Will not a study of such works as these|peach or a bunch of grapes. 
teach boys to reason quite as well as Euclid?|he took to horse-flesh she preached, raved, 
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fell mto hysterics, and finally sent for my| 


uncle. 

My uncle was not taken by surprise; but | 
set out at once, and took me with him. We} 
rode his two Norfolk cobs, presents from Lord 
Holkham. The family physician, Dr. Fleme, 
had been sent for: also Sir Albert Debonair, | 
from London ; but Dr. Fleme was attending | 
the Duchess, and Sir Albert was at Brighton, 
waiting for a bow from royalty ; so, J felt the 
Countess’s pulse ; and, with much trepidation, 
made up, on my uncle’s suggestion, a prescrip- 
tion consisting chiefly of sugar, hot water, 
and old Cognac. Then I retired. 

My uncle listened to the Dowager’s mingled 
fears for her son’s soul and body; for the 
Countess fancied a fox hunt was next door to 
an hospital ; not dreaming that the Earl and 
his tutor had been pretty regular attendants 
on the Jennyton harriers for the previous 
three seasons. He then gently insinuated 
that, as the young lord unfortunately took 
after his father instead of his mother, and was 
consequently obstinate, and would be of age 
in a year, and might then object to certain 
liberties that her ladyship had taken with the 
estates, perhaps it would be better to let him 
have his own way. He mentioned the case of 
young Lord Modbury, who married the dairy- 
maid to spite’ his father, because he would not 
let him go to Paris; and the Honourable 
Mr. Eton who went to London and lost forty 
thousand pounds at the oyster club, because 
Lady Eton objected to his four-in-hand: 
with many other anecdotes of a like nature. 
Finally, he advised that the Black Oak 
Grange, the best house on the Blankshire 
estate, should be fitted up and filled with a 
carefully selected staff of servants, and a stud 
of first-rate hunters, and that her ladyship 
should withdraw all objections, on condition 
that his lordship took with him a resident 
medical attendant. To this conclusion, not 
without much sighing and sobbing, and pious 
ejaculations, her ladyship came at length ; 
and this was the way in which I, Adam 
Mufieigh, who always had the strongest 
objection to anything beyond nine miles an 
hour, came to be the medical and daily com- 
panion of a fox-hunting Earl. Ah, me! The 
thought of what I have had to do, in my 
time, even now makes me tremble all over 
with goose’s flesh as I sit in my morocco 
coupabain and enjoy the fruits of early hard- 
ships upon pigskin. 

The Dowager took a fancy to me from the 
moment she saw me trotting up the avenue— 
for, as she flatteringly observed, “ He rides 
so badly, he is not likely to lead dear Reginald 
into mischief.” 

It was October when this occurred. Down 
we went into Blankshire, and took possession 
of Black Oak Grange, a curious old-fashioned 
house, which was already scrubbed, warmed, 
and ventilated, with a corps of the ugliest 
maidens 1 ever beheld together. In this 
house I passed four seasons, and met with 
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many adventures; of which one will be 
enough for the present. 

The Blankshire hounds hunted over one of 
those old-fashioned squirearchal districts, 
where good fat land, rude cultivation, old fa- 
milies of moderately independent means, and 
the absence of mines and manufactories, as 
well as of roads leading to any important town, 
combined to nourish in great perfection all 
those John Bull prejudices which railroads 
and high-farming have done much to extin- 
guish, Pigtails, top-boots and buckskins, 
four-horse coaches, postillions and outriders, 
county assemblies, minuets and cotillions, had 
their last stronghold in Blankshire. The 
county families seldom travelled to London ; 
even the county members had perpetual leave 
of absence. The peers who had estates in the 
county rarely visited them, and if they came 
for shooting, came as strangers. Manufac- 
turers were looked on and talked of, much 
as Southern planters talk of niggers. No 
professional man, except one favourite M.D., 
had ever been admitted to the Blankshire 
assemblies, held in the rooms of the chief inn 
—the Bullrush Arms—in a decayed cathedral 
town, where the squires had town houses, and 
spent a portion of the year (including hard 
frosts) in a series of dinners and whist-parties 
with the rosy, port-loving prebends of the 
old school. 

The Blankshire Hounds had been a sub- 
scription pack from time immemorial, and 
had grown imperceptibly from badger and 
hare-hounds, to fox-hounds. There was a 
club, and a club uniform, which it is not 
negessary to describe, although it might fill a 
few pages for some fashionable sporting 
writers—at any rate, the whole club and 
county believed this costume to be perfec- 
tion, and the utmost possible contempt was 
felt and shown for any stranger who varied 
a hair’s breadth or a shade from the cut 
of the clothes or the colour of the tops, of 
the Blankshire Club. It was the rule of 
the Blankshire Club that no one appear- 
ing in the field should be spoken to unless 
he was introduced. “ Foreigners,” that is, 
persons not belonging to the county, were 
especial objects of dislike; and, at ‘various 
times, the sons of rich merchants and manu- 
facturers, who had been tempted to brin 
their studs over hundreds of miles of ba 
roads, by reports of the famous sport among 
the oxen-feeding pastures of Blankshire, were 
signally routed, in spite of their first-rate 
hunters and Meltonian costume, by the com- 
bined contempt and studied insults of the old 
squires and sporting parsons. Gates shut in 
their faces, loud laughter at mishaps, frequent 
misdirections, and unmistakeable signs that 
they were not wanted, generally caused a 
speedy retreat. In fact, as Squire Thicked 
aenreed in a loud whisper to Parson Bowan, 
“They didn’t want any interlopers, showing 
off their airs and their horses.” And it is a 
curious fact, that these gentlemen of the old 
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school, who could not be too civil to the 


friends of their own set, were as proud of 
their systematic rudeness as if it had been 
both wise and witty. 

But, the falling of war rents, and the change 
of times which brought the corn and cattle of 


other districts, better provided with roads, | 


to compete with Blankshire ; not to mention 


the inroads which a few generations of four-| 


bottle men had made on ancestral estates ; 
gradually diminished the income of the Blank- 
shire Foxhound Club. As it was impos- 
sible to admit as subscribers any of the new 
men—sons of millers, agents, and lawyers 


who had grown up in a new generation—the | 


suggestion of the Honourable Mr. Fastman, 
when on his visit to his uncle the Canon of 


the Blankshire Cathedral, of inviting young | 


Lord Bullrush to take the mastership of the 
hounds (then vacant by the death of Squire 
Blorrington, of apoplexy, the day after the 
Annual Hunt dinner at the close of the 
season) was entertained, grumbled at, and 
finally agreed on: with the understanding 
that my lord was to pay half the expenses, 
and they were to manage. 

Behold us then installed in the Grange, 
with everything new about us, except the 
black and white timber-laced house; every- 
body calling on my lord, and my lord 
calling on everybody. Oh, those were queer 
times! Chiefly, the county people were 
puzzled how to treat me; but, as I kept 
in the background, and secured the good 
will of the steward, and the stud groom, 
by a little timely attention to their wives, 
and agreeable prescriptions for themselves, 
when they made too free with Bullrush claret, 
which mixed with Blankshire ale rather 
badly, I had good rooms, good attendance, 
and the best of the quiet horses to ride. I 
was supposed to hold a sort of secret-service- 
post direct from the countess, and the squires 
were tolerably civil. 

It was astonishing how Lord Bullrush, who 
had been brought up in a nursery almost 
all his life, bloomed and flowered into im- 
portance. In a month, when the Dowager 


came down to visit him, she found that her | 


influente had faded to a shadow; he came 
up to her, with his hands in his pockets, 
smoking a cigar. But to return to the Blank- 
shire squires. 

Lord Bullrush would shake hands, and 
would make friends with all who came out 
with the hounds; he broke through all the 
county etiquette ; he greeted a hard riding 
young farmer quite as cordially as Squire 
Beechgrove or Squire Oldoak ; he even asked 
Sheepskin the young lawyer to dinner, the 
day he beat all the field and jumped the 
Gorse Park palings. 

One day—it was in December, after three 
weeks’ hard frost—we met at the Three Ponds. 
When we came up, there was a strange, know- 
ing groom leading two horses about, of a 
stamp we did not see every day—great well- 
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bred weight carriers, quite fresh on their 
legs ; one of them, a black, with a side saddle, 
Whose could they be? It was not Miss 
Blorrington: we knew Miss Blorrington’s 
old grey cob; it was not Mrs. Beechgrove: 
;she was there, staring with all her eyes, 
Some one had asked the groom, and he had 
answered in a sort of Yorkshire accent, “My 
maister’s.” 

“And who is your master, my man,” said 
my lord. 

“There he is, a coming,” said the man, 
“and perhaps you'll ask him yoursen.” 

“Fellow,” cried Squire Grabble, “do you 
know who you are speaking to? That is the 
Master of the Hounds, Lord Bullrush.” 

“I don’t care who the hang he be; my 
orders is to answer no questions and tell no 
lees.” 

Up drove a Stanhope, drawn by a fast 
trotting bay; out of it got, first, a tall, 
broad-shouldered young man, dressed in a cos- | 
tume that set the whole hunt, except Lord 
Bullrush, in a ferment. None of them had 
ever seen anything like it before; but my 
lord always liked something new, and does 
now. A scarlet single breasted coat and cap 
—all the Blankshires wore hats; leathers 
—all the Blankshires wore brown cords; 
hunting jack-boots—and all the Blankshires 
wore mahogany tops, Worse than all, the 
stranger wore moustaches. With a grave bow 
to the master and more ceremony to his com- 
panion, he handed out a pretty cherry-cheeked | 
girl, in a black Spanish hat, with plump 
a lips, and nice teeth ; a short saucy nose ; 
a remarkably neat flexible figure. 

In an instant they were both mounted; 
and it did not look likely from their style | 
and seat, that they were French—as Grabble 
had suggested, with a contemptuous point at 
the black boots and moustaches, 

On that morning there was not much time 
for inquiries. The hounds found a fox 
five minutes after being thrown into cover, 
ran him a run of ten minutes back to cover, 
there changed him for another who put his | 
head straight and gave us (that is to say, 
those who like riding over hedge, ditch, | 
brook, rail, and gate—I don’t) one of the 
quick things of the season. Here, perhaps, 
it may be expected that I shall relate how 
the two strangers took the lead, kept it, and 
pounded the whole field at some tremendous 
fence. But, they did not do anything of the 
kind ; it is true they did not follow my ex- 
ample, and keep with Farmer Greenleigh and 
Lord Bullrush’s second horse man to the high 
road and the bridle roads; no, they kept 
tolerably straight, rode a fair second place 
out of the crowd, and made no display except 
once, when the old jealous brute, Grable, 
let the wicket gate of a covert fly back as 
the lady was cantering up toit. She never 
slackened her pace; but with one touch and 
one word flew it, and the next moment 
dasha the mud of a heavy ploughed field into 
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the face of Grabble’s wheezy mare, with aja young couple of high rank living incognito. 


smile. 

The kill was a pretty thing, on a steep 
grass hill-side, in view—the strangers fairly 
up. After the whoo-whoop, they turned 
their horses’ heads and rode off, without 
giving any one a chance of saying a word. 

Their departure was the signal for a thou- 
| sand-questions, Who were they ? What were 
they ? Where did they come from? Their 
persons, their horses, their accoutrements, 
were severely criticised. Their appearance 
in the field was treated as impudence; the 
| man was a strolling player, if not a French- 

man. Parson Doddle suggested that he 
might be an emissary of the Pope; Lawyer 
Toddle suspected he was a Russian spy rather 
than otherwise. At length an appeal was 
made to Lord Bullrush, whom they despised 
for his youth, his half shyness and his ignor- 
| ance of fox hunting, and whom they admired 
for his title and his estate. My lord gave it 
against them. He thought “the stranger a 
neat style of man who rode well, and the girl 
was monstrous pretty.” This changed the 
current of criticism. Then came the news 
from Toddle’s articled clerk, Bob Charply, 
that the strangers had taken the farm-house 
which formerly belonged to Farmer Cherry, 


and had six horses there ; but only brought | 


two men servants—one of whom was a yokel 
—and had hired a maid and two under- 
strappers in the village. They were man and 
wife, named Burden, or Barden, or Barnard, 
or something beginning with a B. 

The next hunting day—we went out three 
times a week—the mysterious B’s were on the 
field. This time mounted on two greys, better 
bred, better broke, and handsomer than any- 
thing in Lord Bullrush’s stud. Again they 
rode forward, again disappointed Grabble, and 
Doddle, and Toddle, by not getting into grief. 
Ours is a fair country, with stiff hunting 
fences and some water, but it seemed child’s 
play to the lady ; and, as for the husband, he 
rode like one who had been crossing such a 
country all his life—quite quiet, and as 
firm as a rock. The vexatious thing was, 
that when all the club had decided that he 
was not to be noticed, or answered, or encou- 
raged, he never gave them a chance of 
being impertinent, never spoke, never seemed 
to see any one: rode away the moment it 
was decided that the hounds were to go home. 
Some of the younger megbers of the hunt, 
thawed by the bright eyes and dashing style 
of the lady B. attempted a few civilities ; 
but with no sort of success, although she 
succeeded in getting several into terrible 
croppers, by leading them over tremendous 
fences at the end of a hard run, Her 
favourite bay, thorough-bred, with her 
feather weight, was what she called him, 
Perfection. 

The steady silence of the strangers had its 
effect. Tomy great amusement, after a certain 





One day the news came that the gentleman 
was a French prince of the blood ; then he 
was the grandson of a noble duke; then he 
was the nephew of an English north-country 
earl, At length it was settled that they were 
most distinguished personages, who chose to 
bear the simple name of Barnard. Toddle’s 
wife went in her new carriage with her best 
harness to make a call, when she knew they 
were out hunting, but found no one to answer 
her questions except stupid Molly Coddlin 
from our Blankshire charity school, where the 
smallest quantity of instruction was doled out 
among large lots of girls in hideous uniforms. 
Molly knew nothing except that her missis 
and master were real quality, and that Reuben, 
the saucy groom at home, had strict orders 
to let no one in. Mrs. Doddles tried, and 
called when Mrs. Barnard was at home. 
Mrs. Doddles had loudly proclaimed, after 
seeing the mysterious lady at the cathedral 
in a Parisian bonnet, that she must be an 
actress. Mrs. Doddles’s cards were received. 
but “ Master and missis were out, they told 
me to say,” was the satisfactory answer. 
Squire Grabble, full of some private informa- 
tion, so far changed, that he rode up to the 
unknown horseman and “hoped he’d join a 
few friends to dinner that evening ;” to which 
the stranger answered loudly, before three or 
four of Grabble’s set, “I have not the honour 
of knowing you, sir; and you don’t know 
me, I may be a bagman, or a play-actor, or 
even a newspaper writer, as you observed 
to my servant the other day; therefore, 
I beg to decline your invitation.” 

Grabble grew so blue that I began to 
feel for a lancet. He spluttered out, “ Do 
you mean to insult me ?” 

“Just as you please,” said the stranger, 
laughing, and looking down on the little 
fuming man. So there the conversation 
ended. 

‘At length I was sent on an embassy from 
Lord Bullrush, and got for answer, very 
civilly, that Mr. B. had come down for 
amusement and good sport, did not intend 
to go into society, much obliged, and all 
that. 

For the rest of the winter these mysterious 
B’s supplied our city with the staple of gossip, 
Offers to buy their horses were declined with 
“not at present.” In the end, the conclusion 
come to, was, that Mr. B. was some great per- 
sonage in disguise. The majority inclined 
towards a Russian agent; though Doddles 
stuck up for the Pope and the Jesuit’s College. 
All agreed that such horses were never seen 
in the county. 

While the mystery was at its height; 
when Lord Bullrush, perfectly frantic at 
being baulked, had determined to storm the 
house and throw himself at the feet of a 
young damsel, apparently a sister of the Iady 
in the Spanish hat; the farm-house was found 


time it began to be rumoured that they were!shut up. Farmer Cherry’s executors adver- 
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tised a sale by auction of the furniture and 
stacks, Mr, Barnard’s horses were placed in 
the stables of the principal hotel under the 
charge of the Yorkshire groom, and an adver- 
tisement in the local papers announced them 
for sale, “the property of a gentleman de- 
clining hunting.” They were sold, with the 
exception of two reserved, at high figures, 
fetching the largest prices ever known in the 
county ; but they did not give unmitigated 
satisfacticn to all the purchasers, Perhaps it 
was the weight or the hand ; but the sorrel and 
the grey never went so well with any one as 
with the lady in the Spanish hat, The groom 
was proof against gin, brandy, crowns and 
half-guineas. His master could ride a bit, he 
could, so could his missis; and that was all 
they could get out of him—probably it was 
all he knew, 

After two more seasons, Lord Bullrush 
gave up the Blankshire hounds, and not only 
disgusted the whole neighbourhood, but I 


verily believe killed the Countess Dowager | 


by marrying a pretty girl—a country surgeon’s 
daughter—the very picture, as he declared, of 
the lady in the Spanish hat. After that, we 
travelled on the continent for three years, I 
published my book on Peculiarities of Diges- 
tion, and my Analysis of the Cries of Infants: 
on the strength of which, with Lord and Lady 
B.’s patronage, I set up in practice ; until, at a 
fortunate moment his lordship, who had 
settled down into a steady voting politician, 
was able to put me in the snug appointment 
I now hold. I live genteelly in Calverdish 
Square, and have a great reputation for the 
diseases oi infants. 

I continue a great favourite with both my 
lord and my lady, and am often asked, in the 
dull season when Parliament sits late, to take 
a vacant place at their table. It was after one 
of these dinners, on a hot July evening, that 
his lordship proposed a stroll and a cigar. 
We walked up and down divers quiet streets, 
until we came into a modern neighbourhood, 
where a magnificent chemist’s shop occupied 
the corner. “Let us go in,” said my lord, “I 
should like a glass of soda water.” 

Now, though my conscience went against 
patronising a surgeon who demeaned himself 
to sell soda water, I could not say no. 

We walked in and had the soda water; but 
the sight of all the pretty things in ‘glass 
and china set Lord B. (always a gossip) 
chatting and asking questions ; at length the 
shopman was obliged to appeal to his master 
about some question of eau de Cologne. The 
master came forward: a tall man, dressed in 
the professional black and white. 

As I was looking over the labels, a name 
repeatedly caught my eye, and reminded 
me of something, when I heard Lord B. 
exclaim, “Pray, sir, where have I seen you 
before? Your face is familiar to me.” 
I looked up, and the truth flashed upon 
me as the druggist answered quietly, “In 
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hounds, and I went there to spend my honey- 
moon, and sell my father’s horses, while 
waiting until I could buy a business to my 
mind, My father was a Yorkshire farmer, 
and made me—his third son—a surgeon. Hé6 
had horses ; of course we rode them. I went to 
Paris to finish my education, and there 
picked up my moustache and boots, When 
I married Farmer Cherry’s heir-at-law, a 
neighbour of my father offered to lend us 
the house, and told us the story of the Hunt, 
We were young, much in love, did not want 
impertinence, and did like fox -hunting, 
I heard of a surgeon’s and druggist’s busi- 
ness likely to suit me, and I left your county, 
We have three children. I am doing a good 
business—indeed it cost me some thousands of 
pounds—and we often laugh about the Blank- 
shire Hunt. I hope to have your lordship’s 
custom.” Here he handed an ornamental 
card: Robert Barnard, Surgeon Accoucheur, 
Prescriptions carefully made up. Eau de 
Cologne, Seltzer, and all other German 
Waters, 

Lord Bullrush laughed with delight ; gave 
a large order for Seltzer water and per- 
fumery ; and hastened home to tell his wife. 
Barnard’s has since become a favorite house 
of call. My lord delights to tell the story 
of the Russian Prince and Princess. And 
the other day, when young Lord Pie 
Poudre, grandson of Soffington of Lombard 
Street, was expatiating after dinner on 
“blood,” and its inscrutable advantages, 
“ Bosh,” answered Bullrush, in his rough way, 
“ Blood in horses, blood in greyhounds, blood 
in gamecocks, I understand ; but, as for men, 
we must take him round to see our sporting 
druggist, eh, Doctor ?” 


THE STYRIAN MECCA. 


PERCHED upon the summit of some pleasant 
hill, with cloistered paths under greenwoods 
about it, the rambler in Germany finds often 


some deserted hut, used now perhaps as a 
place of occasional prayer and meditation, 
wherein he is told that there once dwelt a 
holy man. Often there is a little chapel near 
the spot, and sometimes it retains much of its 
old character for sanctity. In some of these 
places bygone monks have established shrines 
to which pilgrims continue to repair, and of 
these in all Germany the most famous is 
Mary-Cell aa in Styria. It is a 
place of resort muclf resembling in character 
the Maria-Einsiedeln in Switzerland, or the 
Maria-Czenstochau of Poland, not less distin- 
guished in its way or less frequented than 
the Italian San Loretto or the Spanish shrine 
of Sant Iago di Compostella, 

The church of Mary-Cell is built on a 
charming hill which rises from the centre of 
a wide natural basin. Green slopes environ 
it, swelling behind each other, At a little 
distance forests take the place of grass, and 


Blankshire, when your lordship had the’ in the far back-ground there are picturesque 
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rocks. Streams that descend from the sur-| beard, he has been taken home as a picture 
rounding hills and mountains sparkle through | by many millions of pilgrims. 
the wide plain of the valley to join, close} He was a good old man, who went among 
under Mary-Cell, the river Salza. ‘the woodcutters and herdsmen with a little 
The traveller finds his way into this happy | image of the Virgin carved in limetree wood. 
valley from the outer world through woods| Upon the hill, to which the pilgrims now 
and between rocks, at last by a small foot-/repair, he found a hollow tree, and, as the 
path to which several highways have con-|spot was suitable, he set up his emblem 
verged, a narrow path trodden by many | in the tree, and built himself a wooden cell 
millions of feet. He is never out of sight of|hard by. The man was so good, and the 
ilgrims, or out of hearing of their songs. |site of his hermitage was so good, that they 
hey come from Vienna, and from all parts/attracted not only the peasants of the 
of Austria; from the Tyrol, from Bohemia, | district, but travellers also, The fame of 
Hungary, Styria, Illyria, Croatia; they come|the beautiful place increased, and in the 


singly or in sets, in processions, occasional 
and informal or annual and solemn. The 
flow of people from surrounding countries 
causes an average arrival of two hundred and 
sixty pilgrims to the shrine of Mary-Cell 
every day throughout the year; a like 
number of devotees is at the same time out- 
ward bound. ‘They do not set in with an 
even tide, although the guardians of the 
shrine endeavour as much as possible to 
ates themselves from being overwhelmed 
y too complete a flood. Generally during 
the fine weather, but especially at Whitsun- 
tide and in the month of August, the influx 
is greatest. On remarkable and rare occa- 
sions the throng is enormous. Such an 
occasion will arise in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, which will be the 
seventh jubilee year. In the course of 


twelfth century special journeys thither 
were not unfrequently made from distant 
places. 

At last a certain Margrave, Henry the First, 
who was sick, dreamed that he must owe his 
health to Mary of Cell,and on his recovery dis- 
play his gratitude by a pilgrimage made in his 
own person to her shrine. He recovered, and at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century made 
ithe pilgrimage. He first took thought for 
the better preservation of the hermit’s image, 
and built for its reception a stone chapel. 
He is the second hero of the history of 
Mary-Cell. 

Then the fame of the shrine grew quietly 
until, after a great many years, Louis the 
| First, King of Hungary, vowed a pilgrimage 
to it before engaging in a battle with the 
|'Turks or Bosnians. He, in the middle of the 





the last jubilee year there were assembled | fourteenth century, fulfilled his vow, and, not 
together at Mary-Cell in a single day three} to be less liberal than the Margrave, built 
hundred and seventy-three thousand pilgrims,|a handsome church over the stone chapel, 





and the attraction of the shrine has in the 
succeeding century not in the least abated. 
The numbers of pilgrims fell during the 
disturbed year eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, but they have already resumed their 
former strength. In their strength lies, of 
course, the strength and prosperity of the 
whole population fixed upon the spot. The 
priests preserve a register of all communi- 
cants. Annual announcements of the num- 
bers registered have for the Mary-Cellians 
the interest of budgets. Publication of them 
is made first in the church; the knowledge 
of them is then circulated and perpetuated 
in a great many forms, and they may even be 
acen scored up behind the doors of inn- 
keepers. 2 

Once upon a time, eight hundred years 


just as the chapel had been built over the 
hermit’s tree, He is the third of the three 
| heroes. 

From that date Mary-Cell began to pre- 
dominate over other shrines of the same kind. 
The priests laboured in its behalf. The abbot 
of Lambrecht obtained from the temporal 
princes special privileges for dwellers on the 
spot. ‘The archbishop of Salzburg, to whose 
see the place belonged, endowed Cell-pil- 
een with spiritual gain. Dukes and 

ings began fervently to dream of Cell, and 
to vow pilgrimages thither. Popes then took 
the place (of course) under their protection. 
Even in the time of Clement the Sixth 
a bull of indulgence for a hundred days 
was granted to those who performed penance 
at Mary-Cell. During the sixteenth, seven- 











ago, there was a Benedictine Abbey, newly | teenth, and eighteenth centuries almost every 
dedicated to Saint Lambrecht, on the borders} prince of the reigning House of Austria 
of Carinthia in Styria, and the Duke of|went thither. Few incidents in Austrian 
Carinthia had presented to the monks certain | history failed to be registered by offerings 
extensive tracts of land, including woods and | paid to the shrine. Ferdinand the Second 
meadows round about the borders of the} went thither on the day when the “ Rebels 
Salza. This district was inhabited by scat-|of Prague” were executed. Emperor Leopold 
tered hinds and hewers of wood who led but|the First made-the pilgrimage as often 
a very heathen life. The Benedictines sent a|as nine times. An Austrian archduke had 
missionary to them, and that missionary was|his heart built into the walls of the 
the founder of the shrine. He is the first of|inner chapel of grace. After Austrian vic- 
the three heroes of the history of Mary-Cell;|tories gold statues and crosses were de- 
and in hermit’s robes, with grey hair and!spatched to Mary-Cell, Maria ‘Theresa, after 
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her marriage with Francis the First, sent a 
double heart of gold studded with diamonds, 
in order that, as the inscription said, “ the 
hearts of the wedded might be one in God.” 
Joseph the Second, when archduke, sent the 
same gift when he married. Pounds of gold 
and silver, worked into dedicatory offerings, 
travelled the narrow way among the rocks and 
through the woods into the lovely valley over 
which Mary-Cell, throned on a hill, sits domi- 
nant. The wealth has been partly dissipated 
by the ravages of the French, and partly by 
the loss accruing from a fire which, in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven, destroyed King 
Louis the Great’s church almost completely. 
To rebuild it, gold and jewels had to be sold, 
but there still remains, as we shall see pre- 
sently, a rich and curious treasury. Of its con- 
tents account is kept, not only by the priests, 
but also by the government of Austria—not 
that there is any wide demarcation between 
the two bodies. 

As one approaches the spot, road chapels 
and crosses recur at shorter intervals, and 
a turn of the road presently reveals a 
rock made to resemble Golgotha. The green 
watered valley shortly afterwards is entered, 
and the-towers of the shrine are seen 
crowning the central hill. The singing of 
the pilgrims becomes more enthusiastic, and 
the flags of the processions flutter in the 
open sun. Processions which consist simply 
of fellow-townsmen or fellow-travellers march- 
ing in company are widely distinguished from 
the solemn processions, two of which set out 
in great state every year from Vienna, two 
from Gritz, others from other places in, Aus- 
tria Proper, Styria, Bohemia, Hungary, &. 
There are seventy of these formal pageants 
which arrive regularly every year at Ser 
Cell, but of that number twenty-four all 
come in the one month of August, and seven- 
teen at Whitsuntide. 

The bodily wants and the vanities incident 
to so large a fluctuating population, have of 
necessity called into existence a state of life 
in the immediate vicinity of the shrine that 
has not a very spiritual aspect. The market 
place of the hermit town consists, as may be 
supposed, almost entirely of public-houses or 
shops for the supply of the wants of pilgrims, 
and the church itself is encircled by a Vanity 
Fair as remarkable as Mr. TuHackrEray’s 
admirable book. 

Within the great church, which contains 
the inner chapel, or the Caaba of this Styrian 
Mecca—within the great church are hundreds 
of people differing in costume, manners, lan- 
guage, and occupation. There seem to be 
thousands under the great roof, which is re- 
sounding with their songs ; not with one song, 
for every woman or man, or every group of 
associated men or women sings independent 
hymns to independent music. 

Some pilgrims are lying flat upon the 
ground ; some cling about the altar rails and 
peer through the twilight at an image dimly 
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seen; some walk as they sing; some kneel; 
some newly arrived are engaged on cheerful 
hymns of greeting tothe Virgin ; others about 
to leave are mournfully singing farewells, 
On the walls are votive tablets and inscrip- 
tions “courteously begging” the prayers of 
pilgrims for some persons dangerously ill, 
There are men and women working about on 
their knees, all the while singing. There is 
a fat man struggling with his weight, and 
labouring to walk on his knees round the 
wide church walls day after day forty times 
a day, singing, while he does so, penitential 
psalms. 

One may know the Sclavonian groups from 
the German by their accents, which are so 
much softer, the people too are more impres- 
sible, and though they may not have more in 
their hearts, they show more reverence and | 
devotion in their faces. There isa group of 
Water-Croats led by an old white-haired man 
with spectacles upon his nose, who gives the 
hymns out from a thumbed and soiled book 
ot his own manufacture, written with his own 
hand. He cannot read well, or he cannot see 
well; evening is closing, and a man as old as 
himself stands gravely by holding a torch 
near the paper. Sometimes the whole hymn 
that the old Croat leads breaks down, when he 
has lost the thread of it. His neighbour puts 
the torch quite near the paper, ee all gravely 
wait till they are able to go on again. One 
hymn being done, the old man is asked to 
lead another. Nobody attempts to supersede 
him in his office. 

There are confessionals too. Sixty or 
seventy priests are engaged daily in at- 
tending to the pilgrims, and over each confes- 
sional is an inscription stating what language 
the priest there presiding speaks and under- 
stands. 

The treasury of Mary-Cell, to be viewed 
under the guidance of the sacristan, is not 
only a treasure house, but a museum of anti- 
quities. Many of its contents date from the 
time of Louis the First of Hungary, and Mat- 
thias Corvinus. Thebest part of the wealth 
has been contributed by the Hungarians, and 
to this day, next to the members of the Im- 
perial Court in Vienna, the most liberal con- 
tributors of offerings to Mary-Cell are Magyar 
magnates. Among the curiosities of the trea- 
sury is a mermaid worked in gold and silver, 
which the wife of Matthias Corvinus used 
to wear suspended from her neck. The figure 
of a mermaid has been by popular superstition 
for centuries connected here with the health 
of women. There are offerings in the store 
that have been sent from France, Naples, and 
Spain, and from Don Miguel of Portugal. 
There is the bridal attire of the Duchess 
d’Angouléme ; and in a golden acorn is con- 
tained the ball shot at the good Emperor 
Ferdinand. There are many anonymous 
gifts. Workmen have vowed to the shrine 
their master-pieces. There is an egg which a 
Viennese smith plated with shoving iron 
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the pens of some authors. Centre of attrac- 
tion, there are the clothes of the third hero 
of the shrine, Louis the First of Hungary, 
himself; and there is the bridal dress worn 
by his wife five hundred years ago. 

The quaintest thing in Mary-Cell is the 
Vanity Fair round about the church. Rings 
of shops are established for the sale of wax- 
lights, rosaries, prayer-books, and a great 
number of little things that are sold very 
cheaply, and are bought by the pilgrims 
either as offerings to use upon the spot, or as 
pious tokens to take home. The shopkeepers 
call wares of this description “ prayer-goods,” 
and themselves “dealers in prayer-goods,” 
or “dealers in spiritual wares.” One shop 
is an “establishment for Christian goods 
of every description.” Occasionally the shops 
have signs, and such signs are all taken 
with startling coolness, sometimes from scrip- 
ture. One is called “The All-seeing Eye. 
Establishment for Prayer and Spiritual Goods, 
by J. Hotzel.” On the sign-board there is 
painted an eye within a triangle. Notices 
are to be seen in windows, labelling “ Relics 
at reduced prices.” One inscription over 
a door states that there are “Spiritual and 
pilgrims’ goods sold here, and all kinds of 
fancy ware.” Gigantic rosaries hang over 
the doors of rosary venders, who supply 
those articles in every material, in glass or 
alabaster, in all kinds of wood or stone or 
metal. 


The books at the bookbinders’ shops are 
chiefly variations upon ‘Litanies to the Queen 
of Heaven, in the Magyar, German, Croatian 
and Czechic languages. The silliest are among 
those written in German ; priests who write 
in the other languages belong commonly 


to the more learned class. Many of the 
German books are produced by a literary 
class analogous to that by which bon-bon 
mottoes are produced. One of the books 
is called, for example, “The Heavenly Key 
to the little Garden of Paradise of Mary- 
Cell.” 

The most interesting branch of trade that 
has been fostered near the shrine, is that in 
wax articles. There is a factory upon the 
spot, of which the works are divided into two 
sections: one old-fashioned, in which arms, 
legs, and bodies are manufactured in the 
traditional way; the other new-fashioned, 
in which tapers, little baskets, flowers, and 
many pretty things are made. The old- 

|| fashioned wares are offerings, and consist of 
hollow models of stout legs, arms, eyes and 
other portions of the body, cast in the old 
wooden moulds, and made as thin as possible 
in order that they may be sold cheaply. 
These maintain the form that they have had 
for centuries, and belong to the traditions of 
the shrine. According to the diseases of 
which they have been cured, are the wax 
offerings presented by pilgrims in the church, 


an eye for an eye, and so forth, A man 


without once cracking the shell; there are | recovered of a broken leg presents a wax leg, 


and when the collection of such church offer- 
ings becomes very great they are melted 
down by the priests for hallowed tapers. In 
thankfulness for the preservation of persons 
saved from peril of death entire figures of 
men, women and children are also bestowed 
upon the shrine, There are also waxen hogs, 
having an emblematic signification, frequently 
offered, more especially by the Hungarians 
and Slavonians. Mermaids of wax are given 
by women on recovery from sickness; and 
when a house or cottage has been saved 
from peril, a little wax house is the proper 
offering. 

The modern wax department is pretty well 
level with the last improvements of the day ; 
even in glass-blowing, wood-carving, and 
other branches of the pilgrim trade at Mary- 
Cell innovations and improvements on the 
ancient practices have for the last twenty 
years been suffered or encouraged. In this 
respect the contrast is great with the custom 
of the Greek church, which continues to pro- 
duce amulets and pictures after the manner 
in use centuries ago. 

We close this account of Mary-Cell with 
an innkeeper’s view of it, as laid before 
M. Kohl. That gentleman, in his last book 
of travels—not yet introduced to English 
readers—has given a detailed notice of Mary- 
Cell and its Pilgrimages ; and it is upon his 
store -that we have been drawing, M. Kohl 
observed to the innkeeper, that there was a 
great majority of women among the fre- 
quenters of the shrine. “ Yes,” said mine 
host, “ mercy upon us, such a heap of singing 
women as there is parading about. It’s 
wretched, sir. They don’t eat anything, and 
they bring to the innkeepers of Mary-Cell 
nothing but trouble and grief. They are all 
very well for the prayer-dealers. They buy 
mountains of wax-lights, offerings, and amulets. 
But the men eat and drink. The right men 
for me are your Austrians. I like your people 
from Vienna. But the Croats, and most of 
the Czechs, too—mercy upon us—there’s a 
wretched lot! They sleep on straw, and pay 
a penny cash for the accommodation. And 
they pay no more for their dinner. They come 
straight into our kitchens, buy their soup and 
bit of vegetable, and must pay for it on the 
dresser. Then they take it out into the 
streets and fields, and sit about munching 
by hundreds. Sometimes there are four or 
five hundred such folks crowding and worry- 
ing at once about the house. It’s hard 
times, sir, that they make for us poor inn- 
keepers !” 

It is a fine sight to watch a Croat pro- 
cession of patriarchal men in grey beards 
and white woollen cloaks, with their women 
also dressed in white, gravely departing 
homewards to their distant villages, after they 
have fulfilled what they consider a religious 
duty. The simplicity and uniformity of their 
costume causes these people to form much 
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finer groups in their processions than are pro- Throw open, throw open the windows wide, 
duced by the congregation of their parti- For now on the blast doth the Lady ride ; 
coloured neighbours. Her garb is a shroud, and her eyeballs glare— 


THE LADY HERTHA. 


Tue ancient Germans thought all blessings came 
From a fair goddess—Hertha was her name. 
She bade the spring awake the sleeping earth ; 
She nursed the tender flow’rets at their birth 5 
She scatter’d verdure over hill and plain ; 

She cover’d the broad field with golden grain $ 
She call’d sweet waters from the barren rock ; 
She guarded from the wolf the timid flock ; 
The trees she loaded with their luscious store ; 
And, when the time of flowers and fruits was o'er, 
Upon the earth her veil of snow she threw, 

And watch’d its slumbers with her eyes of blue ; 
She the first distaff to the housewife brought, 
And how to use the plough the peasant taught. 


When nature wore a garb of dainty green, 
And cluster’d wealth upon the vine was seen ; 
When the hot sun glow’d in a cloudless sky, 
Men did not think the Lady Hertha nigh ; 

They thought, while all were basking in her love, 
She smiled upon them from her home above. 

But when the winter came, and nights were drear, 
They thought the Lady Hertha hover’d near. 

And then their love was not unmixed with fear. 


Throw open, throw open the windows wide, 
For now is the season of glad Yule-tide. 
The Lady will pass through the frosty air, 
In snow-white garb, and with flowing hair, 


Hear you her voice as she floats along,— 
Through the wintry blast sounds her liquid song ; 
Twelve days will she wander—that Lady fair— 
In snow-white garb, and with flowing hair, 


A heavy mischief will fall, no doubt, 

On him who shuts the Wand’rer out. 

So open the windows wide. Take care 

To welcome the Lady with flowing hair. 
© 


Good housewives, mind that your floors are clean; | ¢, V 
Let no unseemly speck be seen. 

Ye sluttish drones, beware, beware— 

There is wrath in the Lady with flowing hair. 


Years pass’d away. The land had lost its youth, 
And holy men had come to teach the truth : 
Some said that Hertha was a phantom vain— 
The mere creation of a heated brain ; 

While others taught she was a sprite of ill, } 
Who roam’d about the soul of man to kill. 
Her sacred car, which once the priest alone, 
Trembling with awe, might lay his hand upon, 
And which, with curtains closely hung around, 
Seem’d to enclose some mystery profound, 
Was now thrown open to the vulgar gaze, * 
And serv'd, perhaps, the winter’s fire to raise, 

: The ruthless axe hew'd down her holy wood : 
A church was built where once her altar stood. 


Though now the people seek not to adore 
Her, whom they worshipp’d in the days of yore, 
Still, it is thought, the Lady lingers near 
The sons of those to whom she was so dear. 
Her Yule-tide visits are not yet forgot, 

But Christmas draws her to the ancient spot. 


Still, welcome the Lady with flowing hair, 


Ye maids and ye mistresses, busily spin, 
Although from your fingers ye wear the skin $ 
If on Three-kings’ day still the flax is there, 
You will anger the Lady with flowing hair, 


The wheel is broke of my Lady's car, 

To fetch strong wood she will come from afar; 
This good Yule-log will the wheel repair, 

Let it stand by the door for the Lady fair. 


Now through the air the witches shout, 

And the Were-wolf is roaming about—about. 
His teeth are sharp, and his claws can tear ; 
But he dreads the Lady with flowing hair. 


*Tis Christmas-eve, the shepherd walking 
Across the heath, is sagely talking 

Unto himself about the weather, 

And putting this and that together. 

He loves to pass in neighbours’ eyes 

For one who is most weather-wise. 

The Lady Hertha—well he knows— 

As mistress of rains, fogs, and snows, 

On the twelve mystic nights arranges 

For the whole year the weather’s changes, 
Thus, if *tis fine on day the first, 

The year's first month won't be the worst, 
While wet twelfth-nights, he well remembers, 
Are certain signs of damp Decembers. 
Now, though to make up the amount 

Of Twelve, the Eve we do not count, 

Still one who would be extra-knowing 
Will mark which way the wind is blowing, 
And shrewdly guess, by that same wind, 
Which way the Lady is inclined. 


The breeze blows from the east, no doubt 
Our shepherd flings his cloak about 
His shivering limbs ; the night is chilly— 
He thinks it would be wondrous silly 
Longer about the heath to roam, 
And so he makes his best way home. 


ve seen a many ugly beasts, but never saw before 

A cur so ill-condition’d as that strange one at my door; 

There’s evil in his shaggy hair, there’s evil in his 
growl; 

There's evil in his shining eyes—I hope he will not 
howl. 

A howling dog is bad enough at any time I know; 

If such a dog as that should howl, what would it not 

foreshow ? ” 


He passes by the ugly cur, 

Rejoicing that it does not stir ; 

But still a prey to anxious doubt, 

Although his heart is pretty stout. 

He enters, but he does not find 

Aught that will cheer his troubled mind. 

His wife has—Heaven knows whither !—gone, 
And he—poor man !—is quite alone. 


Faintly burns the lamp ! 
Dark and deep is every nook, 
Ghostly eyes appear to look © 
From their hiding-place. 
Every shadow forms a face ; | 

Chilly is the air and damp, 

Faintly burns the lamp! 
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Faintly burns the lamp! 
Strangely do the embers glow; 
And the ruddy light they throw 
Seems to trace, in words of fire, 
On the hearth some omen dire, 
Which the very heart will cramp; 
Faintly burns the lamp ! 


Faintly burns the lamp! 
All is still as death around, 
And the eye in mist is drown’d ; 
Every sense seems magic-bound, 
Stay! that heavy distant sound ; 
Was it the Wild Huntsman’s tramp ? 
Faintly burns the lamp ! 


With trembling hand the shepherd takes 
The flick’ring lamp, and towards the cradle, 
In which his infant child is aid 

With tottering step his way he makes, 
Bumping against each stool and chair, 

And wondering who has put them there, 
Sceing in kettle, pot, and ladle, 

Faces that make the heart afraid :-— 

At last the lamp the cradle shows 

Without the child—then out it gocs. 

The embers which the strange light threw 
Grow faint—faint—faint—then go out too, 


All is dark as pitch, 
Dismal, desolate and drear, 
Sorrow would compel a tear, 
But the eyes are dry with fear. 
Some ill thing is hov’ring near, 

Werewolf—goblin—witch— 

All is dark as pitch, 


A minute passes, which appears 

As long as half-a-dozen years. 

But while the shepherd's eyeballs staro 

On the black space in dull despair, 

The door flics open, and his wite 

Stands on the threshold, looking wild 

And bearing in her arms the child. 

With her the silver moonbeams come, 

And cheer once more the shepherd’s home, 
Waking his deaden’d soul once more to life. 


® My gudeman, oh, my own gudeman! the danger now 
is past, 

I thought I should have died with fear, but all is right 
at last ; 

The child is safe—just sce its smile ; my very heart it 
warms,— 

I feel so strong, no power of ill could snatch it from 
my arms. 


“T fear you will be anger’d sore to think the child 
was left ; 

Alas! I had sct out upon a little harmless theft ; - 

A stolen cabbage, as you know—such stealing is no 
crime— 

Will always make the cattle thrive, if given at 
Christmas time. 


“While I was in my neighbour's field, resolved my 
luck to try, 

T heard a hurried rustling sound—a monstrous wolf 
pass’d by; , 

And, as he pass’d, a track of fire he sccm’d tu leave 
behind ; 

I would have screum’d, but ah! methought my voice 
I could uot fiud, 
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“ Then, suddenly, just o’er my head, the sky, it seem'd, 
grew bright, 

And close before my eyes there rush’d a form attired 
in white ; 

Tn speed ’twas like the lightning’s flash, but yet, 
methought, it threw 

A kindly glance upon me from an eye of gentle blue. 


“And while I stood with wonder fix'd, half-hopeful, 
half-afraid, ‘ 

The wolf came back, and at my fect a burthen gently 
laid. 


It was my child ; the moon was bright; the hidcous. 
beast was gone, 


But something seem’d to tell me that I was not quite 
alone.” 


The shepherd mused upon the danger past, 
Till in a tone of joy he cried at last: 
“Throw open, throw open, the windows wide, 
For now is the hour of my Lady’s ride ; 
The Were.wolf was forced the child to spare, 
He dreaded the Lady with flowing hair.” 


BULLS AND BEARS, 


Tue animals of which we propose to treat, 
are to be seen leading a civilised and peace- 
ful life, in and about the purlieus of Change 
Alley, London; their place of most especial 
resort being Capel Court. 

Although the subjects of this ‘paper may 
not be found described in any current his- 
tory of quadrupeds, the reader will not fail to 
have observed frequent allusions to them of 
late, in the various City articles of the daily 
journals. He will there have read, especially 
since the affair of the occupation of the 
Principalities, how Prince Strongenough has. 
been carrying everything before him; and 
how, in consequence, the Bulls have been 
forcing the market. This simply means that 
a certain class ot stockjobbers called Bulls, 
have been doing their best to force up the 
value of the Funds—for their mere amuse- 
ment, of course. In lik@ manner, when we 
read that Prince Stalkemoff, finding himself 
outflanked, has made a retrograde movement, 
and that the “Bears” are consequently in a 
highly excited state, it need not be feared 
that the animals so called in the Regent’s 
Park Gardens are becoming dangerous ; all 
that is intended to convey being, that another 
class of stock-jobbers known as Bears, are 
striving to depress the funded barometer, and 
thus usher in a heavy “ fall.” 

It may be said, without the least fear of 
contradiction, that the British Stock Ex- 
change is one of the mightiest engines at 
work in the political world, if indeed it be 
not the most omnipotent. Monarchs, diplo- 
matists, statesmen, and generals, all depend 
upon its breath for their existence. Diplo- 
macy and military strategy are children’s 
toys, the merest air-bubbles in the hands of 
negotiators of foreign loans. Place all the 
live emperors in the world, with all their 
crafty, old, grayheaded prime ministers in one 
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scale, and in the other, Rothschild or Baring, 
and the former would kick the beam. 

The despot of some overgrown but pauper 
country wants to march an army against a 
neighbouring state, to commit some act of 
spoliation ; or he may only wish to construct 
a railway, or to strengthen his fleet. In either 
case he is obliged, as a preliminary proceed- 
ing, to write a civil note to one who is 
mightier than he ;—a money levnataan, to re- 
quest that he will be good enough to arrange 
the loan of a few millions of pounds sterling. 


The great capitalist does not send him a| 


cheque for the amount by the return post, for 
the very good reason that he does not usually 
keep such large sums lying idle at his bankers’, 
neither may he be possessed of a tithe of 
the amount required. But he returns the 
oft-repeated answer in money lending cases, 
“he has not the cash himself, but he thinks 
he knows some friends who have,” and forth- 
with, having arranged the terms for interest, 
and security, commences the inquiry amongst 
his friends, by what is termed opening a new 
loan. Such being the importance of this 
great interest, it may well claim from us 


some notice of its origin, its constitution, and | 


its present working. 

The property with which dealers and bro- 
kers on "Change have to connect themselves, 
consists of money loans to governments and 
shares in public companies. Our present 
paper will be confined entirely to the former 
of these, which may be very properly and con- 
veniently classed under two distinct heads, 
that is to say, loans to our own government, 
known as the British Funds, and loans to 
foreign kingdoms and states, called Foreign 
Stocks. The custom.of borrowing money 
appears to have been a right kingly practice 
from time immemorial in all countries. In 
England, ages ago, the sovereign thought it 
not incompatible with his regal dignity to 
levy “black mail” upon such of his subjects 
as he fancied had enough and to spare, and 
when this device failed to meet the exigencies 
of the case, he hesitated not at pawning the 
crown jewels or any other valuables upon 
which he could obtain a consideration. There 
were, it is true, no regular pawnbrokering 
establishments in those days from the door 
of which dangled the three ominous balls of 
gilt ; but there were ever those ready with 
their cash, who, too powerful to be robbed, 
consented to make advances against royal 
trinkets, 

King John had a peculiar way of raising 
loans, not’at all approved of by Isaac of 
York and his Jewish brethren. Edward the 
First seized upon the plate belonging to 
churches and monasteries under pretence of 
aiding him in a crusade to the Holy Land; 
large sums of money were collected for the 
same purpose; but it happened that when 
the royal treasure-chest became replenished, 
the king was taken suddenly unwell and de- 
clared that he did not feel equal to the voyage. 
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His Majesty, nevertheless, did not think fit 
to return any of the moneys received for the 
special mission. Both Edward the Third 
and Henry the Fifth were frequently com- 
pelled, during their French wars, to the most 
unworthy shifts, and did not hesitate to bor- 
row money, well knowing that it would never 
be returned. Edward the Fourth was said 
to be the handsomest tax-gatherer in his 
kingdom, and so royally did he beg, that all 
ithe women of the day hastened to pay in 
their own or their husbands’ contributions 
to the exchequer, for the pleasure of enrich- 
ing such a goodly mendicant. It is related 
of this well-favoured monarch that, once as 
he sat in his apartments at Whitehall pre- 
siding over the receipt’ of taxes, he kissed a 
young widow*who brought to his treasury 
more than was her due, whereupon the cun- 
ning lady immediately doubled the amount, 
and so bribed the King for a second kiss. 

Henry the Seventh levied his rates upon 
the people upon a rather novel principle, by 
forcing the frugal to pay as much as the 
| ostentatious ; for, according to his financial 
| logic, their frugality enabled them to do so. 
Elizabeth, having sold patents and granted 
monopolies until no more were required, 
resorted to the device of exacting new years’ 
gifts from all of any note in the state, and 
these came to a goodly sum. She was also 
in the frequent habit of borrowing largely 
from the various corporations ; of course with- 
out the trouble of reckoning interest upon 
such trifles; and, when she found she had 
more in her treasury than the immediate 
occasion required, her Majesty condescended 
to re-lend a portion of it to the same com- 
panies at an interest of seven or eight per 
cent. It may be truly said that the ex- 
chequer of our earliest monarchs was in the 
pockets of the people; that of Henry the 
Eighth in the monasteries and churches ; that 
of Elizabeth in the corporations ; and of the 
following sovereigns wherever they could 
find it. 

It will thus be perceived that although 
our enormous National Debt dates no further 
back than the reign of William the Third, 
it does not at all follow, as some have sup- 
posed, that the art of getting the state into 
debt was the invention of that scvereign. 
Macaulay observes, with great justice, that 
“from a period of immemorial antiquity it 
had been the practice of every English Go- 
vernment to contract debts, What the revo- 
lution introduced was the practice of honour- 
ably paying them.” Skilled : in the commercial 
craft of his own country, William, whilst he 
imitated his predecessors in raising loans, 
did so upon something like sound principles, 
and under the names of Long and Short 
Annuities, Tontines and Lotteries, filled his 
coffers without defrauding his people. The 
latter have been very properly abolished, 
but the former still constitute a portion of 
the Pritish Funds. 
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Although so intimately connected with 
the history of the Stock Exchange, and 
the career of Bulls and Bears, it would oc- 
cupy too much of our space to enter upon 
any detailed account of the growth of the 
National Debt of this country. Most of our 
readers will not require to be told how this 
debt, which William the Third left at sixteen 
millions sterling, had, at the accession of 
William the Fourth, reached the enormous 
amount of upwards of eight hundred millions, 
the yearly charge on which for interest was 
double the amount of the original debt of the 
country. The fatal necessities of war had 
caused this aggravation of our expenditure. 
Of the seven hundred and seventy millions of 
Stock created by loans between the year's seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-four and eighteen 
hundred and seventeen nearly the whole 
had been the consequences of the hostile atti- 
tude of France. In one single year—that of 
eighteen hundred and fourteen, in which our 
greatest efforts against Napoleon had been 
made—not less than ninety-three millions 
were thus added to the funded debt of the 
country ; in the two following years an 
equally gigantic amount was added. 

During the early years of national loans 
six per cent. was the legal rate of interest ; 
although in fact much more was frequently 
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given. We read that in sixteen hundred 
and ninety-two the Government offered 
eight and ten per cent. for the loan of a 
million, yet could obtain but three-fourths 
of the required amount. During the reign 
of Anne and George the First high rates of 
interest were given for the moneys required ; 
and although such rates have long since ceased, 
a practice amounting in effect to the same 
thing was very common during the late wars. 
It was a customary proceeding for the Go- 
vernment which needed a loan of ten millions 
to issue stock to the lenders for twelve or 
thirteen millions, as an inducement for them to 
provide the money; hence, although only 
four per cent. was the nominal interest 
allowed, it in fact amounted to four-and-a- 
half and sometimes to five per cent. on the 
sum actually raised. It is worthy of remem- 
brance that, in the year seventeen hundred 
and ninety-six, meen millions sterling 
were subscribed in London by way of loan in 
sixteen hours, with the view of enabling the 
Government to prosecute the war with Repub- 
lican France, Tie interest on Exchequer 
Bills has always been calculated at so much 
per diem; this rate has of course varied 
with other stock from threepence to three- 
half-pence. In eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, when the Bank raised its rate of 
interest from three to eight per cent., Ex- 
chequer Bills stood at threepence per cent. 
per day. 

The payment of the Dividends, or interest 
on the Stock constituting the Funded Debt 
of this country, bas been entrusted to the 
Bank of England since the year seventeen 
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| hundred and seventeen. The Bank transacts 


the Government business for a fixed annual 
sum. 

Austria had the honour of negotiating the 
first foreign loan in this country. So long 
since as the year seventeen Soadeel and six 
half a million sterling was raised amongst 
the men of “the Alley”—short for Change 
Alley—where at that time the business now 
transacted in Capel Court was carried on. 
This was done at eight per cent, and secured 
on the Silesian revenues. The example once 
set, and the influence of British gold felt 
throughout the continent, other nations were 
not tardy in availing themselves of our sur- 
oe capital. The wealth that accumulated 

rom trade and manufactures already gigantic 

as compared with other countries, the daz- 
zling riches that poured in from our Indian 
possessions, offered a tempting prize to people 
who had no such resources within themselves. 
It was, however, chiefly during the present 
century that the great drain upon our ways 
and means to foreign countries took place. 
The first French loan was negotiated in 
eighteen hundred and fifteen, to aid the 
restored Bourbons. Up to eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five it appears that Denmark 
eased our capitalists of about three millions 
and a half; Portugal took a million and 
a half; Greece a similar sum; and Russia 
three millions and a half. These amounts 
are, however, mere trifles to the sums ab- 
stracted from our too credulous countrymen 
by the states of the New World. 

We will say nothing about Pennsylvanian 
bonds and Pennsylvanian repudiation ; but 
will confine our remarks to transactions in the 
more southern states of America, The young 
governments of that vast country, although 
scarcely out of their leading strings, yet evinced 
a capacity for loans that would have reflected 
credit on any luxurious Nabob of the East, 
or magnificent despot of the old world. As 
the rivers, the mountains, the animals, and 
the foliage of those countries of America are 
gigantic, so nature appears to have endowed 
their constitution with an equally enormous 
swallow for British capital. Within a mar- 
vellously short time young Brazils took unto 
itself five millions and a half sterling in the 
shape of English loans. Mexico, although 
scarcely on its legs, contrived the disposition 
of six millions and a half: whilst the states of 
Chili, Peru, Colombia, and Buenos Ayres 
were modest enough to be content with the 
trifle of four millions and a half amongst 
them; so that, in that one south-western 
direction, Capel Court has contrived to 
scatter upwards of sixteen millions of the 
nation’s property. How much of this enor- 
mous sum will yield any permanent interest, 
is a problem we should not like to hazard a 
conjecture upon: as to the principal, tke 
sixteen millions and odd—that will, no doubt, 
be repaid about the same time that the Great 
Sea Sanenk is caught, or when the Flying 
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Dutchman succeeds in getting his letter-bag| 
brought home. 

The accidental discovery of rich deposits of 
guano on the Lobos Islands, enabled the 
Peruvian government, after a long lapse, to re- 
sume the payments of interest to their British 
creditors : these islands are estimated to con- 
tinue productive for about nine years longer, 
at the end of which time, unless fresh disco- 
veries be made, our Peruvian bondholders 
will be in their former miserable position. 

When the uninitiated in the mysteries of 
Coupons read in the columns ot the morning 
journals a notice headed significantly, “ Con- 
version of Spanish, Portuguese, Mexican, and 
Chilian Old Fours,” they need not turn to 
the next column in the belief that it relates 
in the most remote degree to any missionary 
triumphs over the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries ; well might it be if spiritual conversions 
were as readily affected as those of secular 
Stock. The notice alluded to is simply a 
notification that the governments indicated 
having failed for many years to pay any of 
the interest due on their English loans at four 
per cent per annum, intend to convert the 
shares of the said loans into Three per Cents. 
This change, harsh and arbitrary as it is 
thought by many not in the secret, will not 
in reality affect the holders of foreign stock 
to the smallest extent, as those persons will | 
receive quite as much interest after the “con- 
version,” as they were in the habit of doing 
previously. 


The Stock Exchange, as it now exists, is of 
modern growth. Like “ Lloyd’s” and similar 
institutions, it has grown with the age, and 
by slow degrees accommodated itself to the 


tered circumstances of the times. Dealers 
in funded property, and negotiators of stock, 
first appeared in London in the year sixteen 
hundred and ninety-two; at that period the 
transactions in this description of business 
became so extensive, that men found it 
well worth their while to devote their 
whole time and energies to it. For a period 
of about eight years, their dealings were 
carried on within the busy walls of the 
Old Royal Exchange; but at a very early 
date in the eighteenth century, share-brokers 
assembled for sales and purchases in the 
coffee-houses of "Change Alley, in Cornhill. 
This continued the case for fully a hundred 
years, and the brokers and jobbers in stocks 
were then known as the men of the “ Alley.” 

In eighteen hundred and one the first 
stone of the present Stock Exchange Build- 
ing was laid in Capel Court, and since that 
period its members have been in the habit 
ot meeting daily under its roof for busi- 
ness purposes, just as merchants assemble 
in the Royal Exchange every afternoon. 
Nevertheless Change Alley continues the 
favourite locality for persons following the 
profession of stock and share-broker, whose | 
quiet offices may be easily recognised by the | 
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slips of paper containing daily and often 
hourly fluctuations in the prices of the Funds, 
which are exposed to public view in their 
windows or at their doors. For many years 
the dealings in foreign stocks were carried on 


|in the rotunda of the Bank of England ; but 


as those transactions grew in importance, it 
became impossible to continue the practice, 
and all stock and share business is now trans- 
acted under one roof. 

The members of the London Stock’ Ex- 
change have ranged at various periods from 
five hundred to a thousand, paying annual 
subscriptions of ten guineas each; at the 
present moment there are scarcely so many 
as the latter number. No person can become 
a member who is engaged in any trade, or 
who is a clerk to any merchant or company. 
Every one admitted must be recommended by 
three well-known members, who also become 
his sureties for two hundred pounds each for 
two years. The society is governed by a 
committee of twenty, having a president and 
vice-president ; their rules are very numerous 
and stringent, calculated, as far as any regula- 
tions are capable of doing so, for preserving 
unimpaired the respectability of the body. 

In spite of every precaution, however, im- 
proper characters sometimes gain admission, 
and damage the reputation of the institution 
by acts of fraud; which, unfortunately, are 
very easily committed. Besides these inten- 
tional cases, there are others, Which though 
equally damaging, are yet regarded by the 
gentlemen of Change, “more in sorrow than 
in anger.” Men of previous high character 
have, through some unforeseen losses, been 
induced to enter rashly into speculation, in 
the hope of extricating themselves from their 
difficulties, by an anticipated rise in some 
particular stock ; disappointment has blighted 
their expectations, and has led to their be- 
coming defaulters. Others again are ruined 
through the insolvency of those for whom 
they act. 

The much-dreaded result of a “ default "— 
or inability to pay claims—when accompanied 
by fraudulent dealings, is the exhibition of 
the defaulter’s name upon the “ Black Board.” 
To be once gibbeted in this way, is civil 
death to the sufferer, as regards the Stock 
Exchange ; no interest, no wealth, can 
again place his name upon the society’s 
books. Care has to be taken in this act that 
the committee, who order the fatal notice, 
be not made liable to an action for libel. For 
this purpose the sentence runs as follows :— 
“ Any person transacting business with John 
Smith, is requested to communicate with 
Thomas Brown.” John Smith will be the 
party whose expulsion is determined on, and 
the notice answers the purpose ; for no de- 
faulter has ever been known to make his 
appearance after having had his name on the 
Black Board, This effective and peaceful 


‘mode of killing members has been in ex- 


istence since seventeen hundred and eighty- 
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seven. Members who become defaulters, or, 
in ordinary language, insolvent, are re-ad- 
mitted after a careful inspection of their books, 
provided they are able to pay thirty per cent 
of their liabilities. They are re-admitted 
under three grades of what in bankruptcy 
would be called certificates ; the class depends 
on the character of the defaulter’s dealings, 
and the extent of his assets. 

Of the respectability of the Stock Exchange, 
not less than of its vast influence, there can 
be no question ; although the many cases of 
fraud and improper transactions which have 
occurred among some of its members, have 
earned for it a reputation by no means 
evviable, and certainly not deserved. 

The members of the Stock Exchange con- 
sist of, as has been previously stated, brokers, 
and dealers or jobbers. The former receive 
and execute orders from monied people, to 
purchase or se]l stock or shares, for which 
they charge a commission of two shillings and 
sixpence in the hundred pounds. It happens 
not unfrequently that their oréers may come 
from mere speculators, men of straw, or men 
who go beyond their means during some 
great excitement; and, should such operations 
result unfavourably, the broker, by the Ex- 
chequer rules, must make good the deficiency. 
The dealers are men of varied means, and 
occasionally of no means whatever, who are 
nevertheless always willing to undertake a 
sale or purchase of stock at a certain price, 
and no matter to what‘amount. They buy 
on the calculation of selling to a gain, and in 
the same manner will sell what they do not 
possess, in the expectation of being able to 
purchase sufficient stock for their customer 
at a price that shall leave them a profit. 

What are called Time Bargains, or pur- 
chases for “the account,” constitute the 
largest portion.of the business on Change ; 
and, although such transactions are, strictly 
speaking, illegal, and not recognised by the 
legislature, the members could not exist 
without them. These dealings have not 
been of very long standing. They had their 
origin in the following way :—Twice in ever 
year—but latterly four times—the Ban 
Stock Books were closed against transfers 
for a period of some weeks, in order that 
the warrants for the dividends due on them 
might be made out. During these periods 
it was customary fom individuals to effect 
sales of stock for “the opening,” as it was 
termed ; this was perfectly legitimate busi- 
hess, and was recognised by the Committee as 
such. But that which arose out of a neces- 
sity subsequently assumed a different shape, 
and time bargains, in place of being carried 
on only during the periodical closing of the 
books, have grown iuto daily and hourly 
transactions of enormous magnitude, 

To meet this new state of things, stated 
settling days are arranged, on which all 
engaged in bargains against “time,” or “for 
the account,” must close their pending deal- 
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ings, and square their purchases against sales, 
By means of this credit system, a vast amount 
of stock business may be done without the 
dealer possessing a large capital; all that 
he may require will be sufficient to meet the 
difference between his purchases and his sales 
onsettling day. During such an exciting period 
as we have recently witnessed and are still 
experiencing from the uncertainty of peace, 
large sums have been made in this way. But 
if one party makes a gain, somebody must as 
surely be a loser for the like amount. To 
illustrate this, we will suppose that A agrees 
to sell B five thousand pounds of stock “for 
the account” at 95; the funds in question 
may at the time be 953, but A is working 
what is termed a “bear account,” that is, he 
is operating on the chances of the funds de- 
clining in value. If he be right in his caleu- 
lations, and the funds indicated fall to 94 by 
settling day, it is clear that A realises fifty 
pounds: but, should they on the other hand 
rise to 954, he will as surely have to hand 
over the difference of twenty-five pounds. In 
either case, the value involved is not five 
thousand pounds, but simply the “ difference ” 
fifty or twenty-five pounds, as the case may 
be ; and inasmuch as these differences will 
be paid by bankers’ cheques, there is actually 
no coin required in the transaction ; hence 
the great readiness with which these dealings 
are entered upon. Nevertheless there can be 
no question but that time bargains must be 
viewed in the light of gambling, in common 
with any other lottery. 

The technicalities of the Stock Exchange 
have been current for upwards of a century. 
Some of them are sufficiently puzzling to the 
world outside the Alley. In addition to the 
term explained above, there are the Bulls, 
who are those jobbers who, reversing the 
operations of the Bears, seek to turn a few 
thousands by means of a rise in the value of 
stocks. To effect this, the most legitimate 
means are not always resorted to. Rumours 
violently exaggerated, predictions the most 
opposed to truth, are but too frequently the 
machinery employed for working either a 
Bull or a Bear account. It is impossible for 
those who have not witnessed the arrival and 
spread of disastrous intelligence in the pur- 
lieus of Capel Court, during a period of public 
excitement, to form an adequate idea of the 
commotion caused by the news. Hundreds 
of thousands of pounds often change hands 
upon the good or ill news of a single mail. 
This may be partly realised by those of our 
readers who have observed the fluctuations in 
the value of the British Funds since the recent 
complication of the Russo-Turkish question. 
The heaviest and most sudden variations in the 
Stocks were during the long and costly wars 
consequent upon the first French Revolution, 

Previous to the middle of the last century, 
the funds stood at the highest point at which 
they were ever known; viz., 107, or seven 
per cent. above par, Between that period 
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and the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion in seventeen hundred and eighty-nine 
they ranged from par to 473—that being 
the zero of prices, which Consols touched in 
the month of January, seventeen hundred 
and ninety-eight. A curiosity was lately ex- 
hibited on the Stock Exchange in the shape 


of a Stock receipt for thirteen hundred | 
unds Consols at the price of 47} per cent. | 


hat being within a fraction of the lowest 
point to which Consols had ever fallen. 

The history of the British funds shows that 
their falls have always been more sudden and 
of greater extent than their recoveries. Hence 
it is seen that the greatest improvement in 
the funds was on the concluding of the Peace 
of Amiens, when they rose ten per cent. ; 
whereas, when hostilities recommenced in 
eighteen hundred and three, they fell seven- 
teen per cent. in one month. The effects 
produced on "Change by different events 
are not without interest. The first out- 
break of the French Revolution depressed 
the funds two and a half per cent. The war 
with Russia, in eighteen hundred and seven, 
sent them down two per cent. The landing of 
Napoleon from Elba caused a decline of eight 
per cent.,and the refusal of William the Fourth 


to dine with the Lord Mayor, in eighteen hun- | 


dred and thirty, sent them down seven per 
cent. 
Waterloo raised them but six per cent. 

The terms Contango, Backwardation, and 


Continuation, are applied to arrangements | 


The Con-! 


connected with Time Bargains. 
tango is the rate of interest (generally about 


three-sixteenths per cent.) incurred by a buyer | 


to postpone payment until the next settling 
day, when he has not the means or the inclina- 
tion to pay for itatonce. For instance : taking 
the — of the day at which the bargain was 
made at 943 for the December account, the 


~buyer has three-sixteenths per cent. added 
to this quotation for the accommodation of 
deferring actual payment for the stock until 


the settling day in January. Backwardation 
reverses the transaction. In that case, the 
buyer receives a per-centage on the con- 
dition of not compelling the seller to deliver 
the stock at the next day of reckoning, but to 
retain possession to the succeeding account, or 
for any other future day agreed upon. The 
Continuation consists of an additional per- 
centage paid by either party for keeping open 
the transaction, should he not be in a condi- 
tion to close it at the time specified when the 
bargain was struck. These, and all other in- 
cidents of Time Bargains, are rank gambling. 

There have been Bulls and Bears other 
than those of the Alley, if we are to believe 
all that is handed down to us in the shape of 
gossip of the day. Members of the Govern- 
ment high in office, Peers of the realm, are 
said to have jobbed in connection with ‘Change 
men upon the strength of official information : 
and it is even said that Ministers of State 
have sold important news, known only to 
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themselves, for large sums of money to jobbers 
who did not fail to turn it to profitable ac- 
count: and in those days, when steam and 
electricity were agencies of communication as 
yet undreamt of, the value of early intelli- 
gence must have been unlimited. 

The great Marlborough was not proof 
against the tempting bait held out to him by 
the Rothschild of his day, one Medina, who 
paid the commander six thousand 7 
during his campaigns for the privilege of ac- 
companying him, and forwarding to his friends 
in the Alley the important events of the war 
by the government courier. By this means 
the celebrated battles of Oudenarde, Blen- 
heim and Ramillies, were turned to a golden 
account by the skilful stockbroker. 

It is a matter of notoriety that the first 
forgery of Exchequer Bills, and which occur- 
red in the year following their introduction, 
was committed by Members of Parliament, 
some of whom were ordered to pay a fine of 
two hundred thousand pounds for the offence ; 
although it is very doubtful if the penalty 
was enforced. 

To look into the history and proceedings of 


|our Stock Exchange without a glance at the 


career of its greatest member, Baron Roths- 
child, and of his co-labourer Mr. Baring, would 
be indeed a grave omission. The Capel Court 
Baron may be said to have brought the science 
of financing to its present perfection. The 
elder and original Rothschild, the father of 
the great man, was a merchant of Frankfort ; 
where, with his four sons, he drove a thriving 
business. Towards the latter part of the 
last century, Nathan Meyer, the eldest of the 
brethren, came over to this country with the 
view of enlarging their connexion. For some 
years he carried on a prosperous business in 
Manchester ; until, at the commencement of 
this century, having quadrupled his capital, 
he made London his head-quarters, and at the 
same time began to give more attention to 
financing than to trade. He was not long in 
becoming a man of repute on ’Change ; and, 
aided by the very best advices from his bro- 
thers who were then corresponding with him 
from Paris, Vienna, and Frankfort, he suc- 
ceeded in laying the foundation of that for- 
tune and fame which were afterwards to 
become a part of European history. 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
first English loan fr which Rothschild 
contracted, went at a discount. This was 
in eighteen hundred and nineteen, and the 
amount being twelve millions, appeared likely 
to prove a serious stumbling-block in the 
path of this rising man. But his genius 
saved him. By consummate address and 
management, he contrived to back out of this, 
his first essay, free from all loss. Henceforth, 
his career was one of unexampled prosperity ; 
and, although it is not our intention to do 
more than glance at the footsteps of this 
monarch of ‘Change, an anecdote illustrative 
of his strategy may not be out of place. 
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The movements of such a man as Roths- 
child was were watched by the jobbers of the 
day who, conscious of his superior information 
and judgment, were ready to take their cue 
from his proceedings. But the wary financier 
was usually an overmatch for the crowd. 
When he received some intelligence, which 
he believed would cause the funds to rise, he 
ordered the broker who usually transacted 
his business to sell out half a million of stock. 
This of course became known at once, and 
the fact alone caused a depression of one or 
two per cent. Availing himself of this fall, 
Rothschild gave orders to other brokers not 
in his employ to purchase to the extent of 
several millions at the reduced price, and 
in a day or two Capel Court was puzzled at 
learning good news when they were ex- 
pecting bad. 

Both Rothschild and Baring availed them- 
selves of the use of pigeon-expresses for con- 
veying important intelligence for a distance, 
and these continued to be used up to a very 
recent period. They exceed in rapidity all 
other means except the electric telegraph, 
which has now superseded every other method. 
But inasmuch as this means is open to 
all, and since the daily journals forestall all 
private intelligence, there is no longer the 
same opportunity which formerly existed for 
working the market in anticipation. It is 
true some men of no character contrive to 
work even electric telegraphs to their own 
purposes by forwarding through them false 
or exaggerated statements, yet these are 
scarcely so numerous as might be expected, 
and are soon detected. 

Amongst the devices resorted to by the 
unscrupulous men who occasionally find ad- 
mission into the Stock Exchange, is one 
almost impossible to prevent, and equally 
difficult to punish. Two persons acting in 
concert agree, the one to buy, and the other 
to sell “for the account” to as large an 
extent as may be possible. This will be done 
when some fluctuation is expected ; and it 
follows that when the settling day arrives, 
one of the party will be a gainer in the same 
ratio to the losses of the other. It is thus 
possible that whilst one becomes a heavy 
defaulter, having no means, the other will 
have realised a handsome fortune, and this, 
unless the fortunate schemer outwits his 
fellow, will be afterwards divided between 
them. These transactions, however to be 
regretted, will happen, despite the one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine stringent rules ot the 
Stock Exchange Committee. 
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HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE AGAIN. 


I am a Queen’s messenger, or rather, 
I was; for, of course, I am a ghost, or I 
should not dare to write this article. 
then, I was a Queen’s messenger, and it was 
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while ae home from Dahomey with the 
account of an Ambassadorial squabble that 
I met with a little adventure in the neigh- 
bouring state of Tombuctoo, which retarded 
my journey. It also caused me for some 
time to be in bad odour with the clerks of 
the Foreign Office ; and, as all my happiness 
while in this world of course depended on 
the opinion of those gentlemen, I am 
anxious, though a shade, to clear my defunct 
reputation in their eyes. 

About the time to which I refer, many 
—_ were meeting with similar mishaps, 
or it was subsequent to the appointment of 
Lord Fiddlededee as British representative 
at that Court, and the Government of Tom- 
buctoo were happy in the conviction that the 
might take any liberty they liked with wud 
an agreeable elderly gentleman. This however 
was not my fault, it was merely my misfortune. 

My mishap occurred in a railway, and in 
consequence of the suspicious appearance of 
a commercial traveller, who sat on the oppo- 
site seat. He had a book of patterns with 
him—a neat book—an English book, with a 
morocco cover, and a little patent lock. [t 
might have been a despatch box, or it might 
have been used, indeed, for carrying forbidden 
pamphlets and revolutionary manifestoes ; 
though, I confess, this idea did not occur to 
me at the time. 

Being anxious to do as much business as 
possible, no matter what was the subject 
started by his travelling companions, he con- 
trived to turn it, soon or late, to printed 
cottons, and to open his book of patterns. 
He was a pushing, bustling, money-making 
Briton, with spare whiskers, and a smug, 
clean face. 

Between Dahomey and Tombuctoo he had 
opened his book of patterns, twenty times, 
to different persons who he supposed might 
be likely to trade with him; and a close 
acquaintance had sprung up between us. 
Indeed, I was never tired of — the 
smart little man and his patterns. His deter- 
mined earnestness in trying to take fortune 
by the forelock, and to bear her away from 
all competitors, had a kind of fascination. 

We were drawing near to the famous 
capital of Tombuctoo, and travelling quite 
alone in a large carriage. Every now and 
then, the guard came to look at us to see 
if we were safe ; once or twice he called us 
by our names and referred to an ominous 
looking paper which he carried in his hand. 
Various guards came in to look at us indeed, 
and on the appearance of every new one, 
something almost like the ceremony of an 
introduction seemed to pass between us. 

My acquaintance, whose name was Gossop, 
grew alarmed ; and even to me there seemed 
something suspicious in the close attention 
paid to us. At length, on our arrival at 
Tombuctoo, the book of patterns disappeared 


Well| for ever. Perhaps the authorities at Tom- 


‘buctoo were ashamed to give it up, after 
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having arrested two peaceable individuals on 
the strength of its contents. Perhaps they 
thought it might furnish a clue to some new 
species of cypher, At all events we passed 
just sixteen hours in a most dreary gaol, till 
the matter was cleared up in some incompre- 
hensible manner ; and then we were let out 
without the smallest explanation. 

We had the honour of an interview with 
Lord Fiddlededee’s porter, upon the subject, 
on the following day. My lord was taking 
a music lesson, and could not be seen. 
After some delay, we were shown into a 
room in which were a considerable staff 
of well dressed young gentlemen, warming 
themselves in every variety of position ; and 
to these young gentlemen we were intro- 
duced by a grave functionary, who could not 
speak English. The young gentlemen seemed 
to think we had met with a pleasant adven- 
ture, and rallied us agreeably about it. 

“ But,” said Mr. Gossop, dolefully address- 
ing one whose attention appeared to be 
chiefly absorbed in caressing a strange wild 
crop of hair, “I have lost my patterns, and 
without my patterns, lam nobody—nothing 
—the object of my journey is lost.” 

“Oh, you can easily get others,” said the 
young gentleman, “It is not worth while 
making a row about ¢hat, But do tell us 
something about the place where they shut 
you up.” The lively young diplomatist as- 
sumed an air of awakened interest and de- 
light at the prospect which had thus unex- 
pectedly turned up, of supplying him with 
amusing information upon a subject with 
which' he was unacquainted. 

Mr. Gossop was abashed at this treatment ; 
he grew also irate, and his story became con- 
fused. Wrathful, touzled, hungry, red-eyed, 
fresh from prison, that true-bred Briton was 
quite a different person from the brisk, clear- 
headed, well-trimmed little man, who vaunted 
his wares with such a keen eye to the main 
chance, only forty-eight hours before. 
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stopped also; and, as a Government servant 
carrying despatches, the consequences of such 
an arrest might have been serious.” 

“Oh! If,” said the young representative of 
Britain, gaily; “If my aunt had whiskers 
she would be my uncle.” 

“Stuff!” broke in another young gentle. 
man, who had been trying to fix a remarkably 
obstinate eye-glass into his left eye. “ Stuff, 
Captain Bolt! Mr. Tiffin, the sub-vice-consul 
at Dahomey, was stopped the other day. I 
am afraid Huffey at the Foreign Office will 
be very angry with you about this.” 

I had never heard of Huffey, and asked 
meekly who he was. 

“Don’t you know Huffey, the chief clerk 
ofthe Dahomey and Tombuctoo departments? 
You had better go to him directly you get to 
London, and explain the affair privately.” 

“Explain what?” said I, rather discon- 
certed. 

“Why, about your getting into this mess 
with the police, and giving all this trouble.” 

“Oh indeed!” said I. 

This was all that came of our complaint. 
What befell my companion subsequently I 
don’t know; for it was plain that I had better 
not keep company with such a dangerous 

| character, at Tombuctoo, during the glorious 
| mission of Lord Fiddlededee. 


YOUR VERY GOOD HEALTH. 


Certain “ Results of Sanitary Improve- 
ment ” have lately been published in a little 
tract by that indefatigable and useful sani- 


tary reformer, Dr. Southwood Smith. We 
repeat here some of the most striking, taking 
them as we find them and leaving every man 
to deduce from them his own conclusions. 
First, as to the preventibleness of what is 
called zymotic disease—of cholera, for instance. 
Baltimore in the United States is a town with 
nearly a hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 


I tried to explain for him. Being myself of| tants. It is generally well built, but has low 


a rather resigned and phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, and being, moreover, accustomed, from 
frequent journeys through Mahommedan 
countries, to take things coolly, I was not so 
much affected by the indifferent board and 
lodging which had been supplied to us on the 

revious night by the Government of Tom- 

uctoo. I think the account I gave of what 
had happened was plain and intelligible. 

“You know you can have nothing to say 
in the business,” observed the lively young 

entleman with the wild hair. “It is Mr. 
‘offy who makes the complaint.” 

“ Gossop,” said my companion. 

“Well, Gollop then,” said the lively youn 
gentleman, “Upon my word, Mr. Gottop, 
think you had better forget all about it, and 
leave Tombuctoo as soon as you can, for fear 
they should lay hold of you again. You see 
you were clearly in the wrong—” 

“But you forget,” I said, “that J was 


and unwholesome districts near the river. 
In the spring of eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, cholera was in America, and seemed to 
be upon the way to Baltimore. The citizens 
of that town spent, freely, both money. and 
labour to prepare themselves against the 
threatened attack; they purified the town 
thoroughly, and in the summer all agreed 
that it never before had been soclean. About 
the middle of June, cholera was in the sur- 
rounding towns, and there was in Baltimore 
prevalent diarrhea, with a strange vague 
sense of oppression over the whole region of 
the abdomen. “ At that time,” says the 
medical officer of the city, “I felt assured 
that the poison which produced cholera per- 
vaded the city ; that it was brooding over us; 
that we were already under its influence ; and 
I anticipated momentarily an outbreak of the 
epidemic. In about two weeks, however, from 
the commencement of this diarrhoea, and the 
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| prevalence of the uneasy sensation which 
| accompanied it, these symptoms began to 
| subside, and in a short time they wholly 
| disappeared. Simultaneously with their dis- 
appearance, cholera broke out at Richmond, 
and other towns south of Baltimore. I then 
| felt assured that the fuel necessary to co- 
| operate with this poison did not exist in our 
| city ; that the cloud had passed over us and 
| left us unharmed.” 

There was better evidence of the danger 
that had been escaped. In the almshouse 
| two miles out of Baltimore, the poison cloud 
| did find the co-operation that was absent 
in the town. That almshouse is built on 
a —— healthy site, and is surrounded by 
alarge farm. It contains six or seven hun- 
| dred inmates. On the north side, not far from 
the house, is a ravine into which outlet had 
been made for all the filth of the establish- 
ment, Every precaution against cholera was 
taken in the almshouse, but the filth was left 
in the ravine. When the cholera-cloud—if 
we may so call it —hung over Baltimore, 
there was a slight breeze blowing steadily 
from the north, The wind blew over the 
ravine against the north face of the alms- 
house. Among the persons lodged on 
that side of the house, cholera broke out. 
Paupers who slept in rooms opening to the 
north were attacked, others generally escaped. 
There were eight medical students attached 
to the establishment. Four who slept on 
the north side of the building were attacked ; 
| the other four, whose rooms were differently 
placed, escaped. The manager slept in a 
room looking north, and he was seized ; his 
| family slept in rooms looking south, and 
they all escaped. At last the bed of the 
| ravine was cleansed with a stream of water, 
and then covered with a thick coat of lime 
and earth. The men employed in the work 
had cholera. After the drainage was com- 

lete, the number of seizures in one day 
ell from eleven to three. In a fortnight, 
the epidemic in the almshouse had entirely 
ceased. 

In the next place we may come nearer 

home, and speak of the dreadful visitation 
| which last year destroyed more than fifteen 
hundred of the inhabitants of Newcastle. 
The barracks are about three quarters of a 
mile from the centre of that town. In a vil- 
lage two hundred yards from the barracks, 
cholera killed one or two persons in almost 
every cottage. In the garrison, great activity 
was shown by the medical and commanding 
officers. Sewers and drains were cleansed, 
every kind of filth was removed, and ever 
spot upon which filth had lain was purified. 
The freest possible ventilation was established 
in the building, day and night ; all overcrowd- 
ing was avoided ; diet was regulated; and the 
men were forbidden to go, after evening roll- 
call, into the town, where they would visit 
low haunts and infected places. Home amuse- 
ments were promoted, and there was a daily 
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medical inspection of all the five hundred and 
nineteen inmates. Among that number of 
people there occurred in the barracks four 
hundred and fifteen cases of premonitory diar- 
rheea ; but not one was suffered to develop into 
= The garrison came sound out of the 
trial. 

Other facts stated by Dr. Southwood Smith 
in the small twopenny pamphlet to which we 
refer, concern the working of the Common 
Lodging-Houses Act, by which cleanliness 
is enforced and overcrowding is prevented, 
in the lodging-houses used by vagrants and 
the very poor. Such places, in their old con- 
dition, were always hotbeds of fever. One such 
house in the metropolis, would be known to 
send to the London Fever Hospital twenty 
cases in the course of a few weeks. Now, in 
one thousand three hundred and eight such 
houses, registered in the Metropolitan Police 
district, during the quarter ending last Octo- 
ber, not one case of fever occurred. 

In Wolverhampton there are two hundred 
lodging-houses, through which it is reported 
that, in the last year, half a million of lodgers 
passed, The Superintendent of Police testifies 
that “there has not been in them a single case 
of fever since the Lodging-House Act has 
been in force, in July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two.” From Wigan, Morpeth, and 
Carlisle, statements have been received of a 
similar description. 

Lastly, let us take some facts which con- 
cern private homes. Near the Waterloo 
Road, London, there is a very decent square 
of thirty-seven houses: built twenty years 
ago, and provided with untrapped closets, 
cesspools, and brick drains. In the course of 
a year, out of the four hundred and thirty 
inhabitants of that square, one in five was 
sick, and the yearly deaths were at the rate 
of fifty-five in a thousand. At the beginning 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-two, the drainage 
of the whole square was reformed, When 
the property was re-examined two or three 
months ago, it was found that the rate of 
mortality had fallen from fifty-five to thirteen 
in the thousand. 

Buildings have been erected in various 
parts of London by a Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Improving the Dwellings of the In- 
dustrious Classes. They were not built asa 
commercial speculation, but they return a 

er centage to the promoters. Ground in 

ondon being expensive, they are five-storied 
and let out in flats ; the stairs are practically 
streets ; and each room or set of rooms is not 
less private than an independent house. The 
rents are level with the rents in dirty streets 
which surround Drury Lane. In these build- 
ings the utmost attention has been paid to 
drainage, water supply, lighting, and ventila- 
tion, Out of a whole population of more 
than thirteen hundred in such buildings, 
which are commonly erected in poor sickly 
districts, the annual mortality has been at 
the rate of seven in a thousand. In an ill 
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drained part of Kensington having nearly the 
same population, the mortality was at the 
rate of forty in a thousand ; and in the square 
recently spoken of it had been even more 
than that. Of the thirteen hundred people 
in the well-drained, lighted, cabal and 
ventilated buildings, nearly five hundred were 
children under ten. Of these five hundred 
only five died in a year. If their chance of 
life and death had been the same as is 
encountered by such children in the whole of 
London, there would have died of the five 
hundred ia a year not five—but nearly five 
times five—as >! as twenty-three. For, 
on an average, taking the rich and poor 
together, well drained and ill drained, we 
Londoners lose forty-six in every thousand 
of our little children. In the ill-drained bit of 
Kensington just cited, there have died every 
year out of a thousand children, not less 
than one hundred and nine. If we were all 
in London lodged as wholesomely as those 
artisans who are tenants of the Metropoli- 
tan Association, it may be said—if we draw 
from a limited experiment a wide conclusion— 
that we should save twenty-three thousand 
ayear. If we were all lodged as unwhole- 
somely as the inhabitants of the Potteries in 
Kensington, with the same reservation it 
may be said that the yearly loss of life in 
London would be greater than it is by forty 
thousand. 

The twenty-three thousand Londoners, 
fewer or more, who in this year, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, are otherwise to die 
through the want of a complete sanitar 
system, had better bestir themselves and loo 
after reforms. The difficulty is to know, 
taking the number as we find it, which of us 
are to be enlisted in the army of dead men 
claimed yearly by King Dirt. A large part 
of the army, certainly, will be made up of 
those who are already cast out from society. 
Another large part will be made up of the 
children. The rest will consist of adult people, 
more or less influential, who can make their 
voices heard, if they choose to speak. 


STANDING ON CEREMONY. 


THERE are heroes who never get the laurel, 
and martyrs who never win the crown ; but 
is their worth the less, are their virtues 
poorer, than if they had had trumpets blown 
before them for a slant years, and statues 
erected to their memory in tons of iron and 
quarryfuls of stone? No; and therefore we 
think we do a great and charitable action in 
producing for the reader’s delectation a short 
notice of one of the most shamefully neglected 
of the great men of old. Perhaps his very 
name is unknown. Yet he was “that 
knowing knight and well accomplished 
courtier,” Sir John Finett, who was ter 
of the Ceremonies to King James and Charles 
the First, and who told more lies for the good 
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| of his country, and endured more plagues, and 
|settled more disputes, and gave more invita- 
| tions to masques and supper parties, than any 
man of his time. 

This illustrious personage left behind him, 
for the improvement of the remotest genera- 

| tions, a treatise which the preface says “ goes 
indented with many signall passages of the 
Reception and Treatments, of the Conduct 
and Audiences, the Pretences and Prece- 
dencies, with divers Contests and Puntilioes 
of State between forren Ambassadors.” The 
date of the publication is sixteen hundred and 
fifty-six ; but the journal of his great employ- 
ments begins with sixteen tte and 
twelve. It contains the real unadulterated 
experiences of a gentleman usher for seven- 
and-thirty years. He is associated in his 
office with Sir Lewis Lewkner, and no sooner 
does he receive his appointment than his 
troubles begin. The Count Palatine of the 
Rhine landed at Gravesend on Friday nigh 
the sixteenth of October, sixteen hundred an 
twelve, and achieved his journey to London on 
the Sunday following, for the purpose of marry- 
jing the Lady Elizabeth, King James’s only 
daughter. “ His train,” says Sir John, “ con- 
sisted of a number not so great as gallant, 
most of them being much better fashioned 
jand better cloathed than Germany usually 
|sends them forth. There were of them eight 
counts (besides Count Henry of Nassau), 
about six-and-thirty gentlemen, and of the 
irest about an hundred and fifty.” Essex 
House near Temple Bar was assigned as his 
usual abode ; but he had private apartments 
at Whitehall and also at St. James’s. On the 
thirteenth of February following, the Master 
of the Ceremonies was sent by the Lord 
Chamberlain (the Earl of Suffolk) from his 
Majesty to the archduke’s ambassador, 
Monsieur de Boiscot, with this formal invita- 
tion to the marriage of the princess: “ That 
his Majesty who destreth to perform all 
things with conveniency, having invited the 
French Ambassador and the Venetian to 
assist at the first daye’s solemnity, requested 
him to honour the second or third daye’s 
either dinner or supper, or both, with his 
presence. After some time of pause, his first 
question was (with a troubled countenance) 
whether the Spanish Ambassador were in- 
vited ? I answered (answerable to my instruc- 
tions in case of such demand), ‘that hee was 
sicke, and could not be there” ‘He was 
yesterday,’ quoth he, ‘so well that the offer 
might have very well been made him, and 
pra accepted.’ To this I replied, ‘That 
is Majesty having observed that the French 
and Venetian Ambassadors holding between 
them one course of correspondence, and the 
Spanish and Archduke’s another, their 
invitations had been usually joynt. 

“This he denyed, saying, ‘The French had 
been sundry times invited to masques, &c. 
and not the Venetian; the Veneiien, an 
not the French ; the Spaniard, the like; but 
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hee, the archduke’s ambassador, never ; that 
for his own ery person (as hee was 
Boiscot) he should think himself honoured 
to be called by his Majesty on any terms, 
were it to serve up a dish to the princess’s 
table ; but, as he was the representant of so 
great a prince as the archduke, one who 
would never allow it,’ he said, ‘s0 much as a 
question or thought of competition betweene 
him, a monarchall sovereigne, and a meane 
republique, governed by a sort of burghers, 
who had but an handfull of territory in com- 
parison with his master, and (as would be 
averred, he said, by ancient proofes, had ever 
yielded precedence to the archduke’s prede- 
cessors when they were but Dukes of Bur- 
gundie), hee could not be present at that 
solemnity.” 

The soul of the Master of the Ceremonies 
is sore vexed at this punctilio of the arch- 
duke’s ambassador ; he flies for assistance to 
various quarters. The Lord High Chamber- 
lain looks at his silver stick, but can extract 
no information from that bedizened piece of 
wood, At last, the sagacious James is applied 
to, and he exercises his usual ingenuity in 
solving the knotty point. He even writes a 
letter to the recalcitrant envoy, laying it 
down, that being invited for the third day is 
no derogation from his lofty rank, “in regard 
that the solemnity of the marriage being but 
one continued act, though performed divers 
daies, admitted neither priws nor posterius in 
itselfe ; but it is to be understood that each 
day had the like dignity. Nay, if one would 
argumentize thereupon, it might be alledged 
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that the last day should be taken for the 
greatest day, as it is understood in many 
other cases, and particularly upon the festivalls 
of Christmas, wherein the twelfth day, or the 
festivall of the Three Kings, which is the 
last, is taken for the greatest day.” 

We are sorry to say this royal eloquence 
does not seem to have been successful. The 
archduke’s ambassador is sulky and stays 
away; but where are a gentleman usher’s 
anxieties to end? The wife of the French 
Ambassador is left to the “maviging” of the 
Lord Chamberlain at the marriage feast. 
He orders her to be placed at the table 
next beneath the countesses and above 
the baronesses; “but the Viscountesse of 
Effingham, standing to her woman’s right, 
and possesst already of her proper place (as 
shee called it) would not move lower, so held 
the hand of the ambassadrice, till, after dinner, 
the ambassador, her husband, informed of 
the difference and opposition, tooke it for an 
indignity, and calling for his wive’s coach 
wished that by her 4 oe it might be 
seen he was sensible.” But this attempt to 
prove himself a profoundly sensible personage 
was prevented oo some arrangement among 
the ladies themselves, and she sate at supper 
between a countess and a viscountess. 
Whereupon the infuriated Viscountess of 
Effingham, “with rather too much than too 
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little stomach, forebore hoth her supper and 
the company.” 

The punctilio of the archduke’s ambas- 
sador may perhaps be accounted for, when 
we remember that his master was the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria; who, on his ele- 
vation to the Empire, waged such deadly war 
with the Elector Palatine, who had then been 
promoted to the crown of Bohemia. The 
quarrel was rankling even at this time, and 
M. de Boiscot’s hostility at the marriage so- 
lemnity was a sort of prelude to the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The great Gustavus Adolphus sends an 
ambassador to the English Court, and the 
choice he made of a gentleman to fill that 
office, seems to have been a departure from 
the usual wisdom of the Lion of the North. 
At his first audience, the envoy commenced 
an oration—to the astonishment of James and 
all his nobles as well as of some other envoys 
who were present—which went on and on, on 
every variety of subject, and in every tense 
and mood of the Latin tongue, with no appa- 
rent hope of conclusion. When at last the 
orator committed a slight pause, the British 
Solomon broke in at the opening so fortu- 
nately left, and amswered, “shortly and 
pithily, in the same language.” But the 
Swede was not to be daunted. “The ambas- 
sador turned to the prince, and beginning to 
him another formall speech, the King left him; 
so did the ambassadors ; and after a whyle 
the prince, and returned to his lodgings,” 
and the horrified Master of the Ceremonies 
had the task of conducting the Swedish 
orator to his rooms in Crouched Friars with 
the remainder of his speech still sticking in 
his throat. 

The Emperor of Russia sends over various 
ambassadors in the course of those years. 
The first gives evidence of the barbarous 
magnificence affected by that oriental poten- 
tate, and reminds us of the procession sent 
by Aladdin with presents to his royal father- 
in-law. That the Muscovites were held in 
great contempt at that period, is plain, from 
the merely civic manner of their reception at 
landing. It is curious that the contempt then 
entertained for the Muscovite Embassy, gave 
rise to the depreciatory word “ muff:” still 
in use in promiscuous society, but then em- 
ployed by the politest of gentleman ushers, 
merely to designate a Russian. 

“ An ambassador sent from the Emperor of 
Muscovy was received at Tower Wharf by 
the Lord Compton, having been first met at 
Gravesend by Sir Richard Smith and others, 
sent in the name of the City, and brought up 
in their barges. The king’s coach, and five or 
six others tooke them in at Tower Wharfe, 
but with such disorder of gentlemen come 
from Court (more than were appointed) that 
too soone pressed into them, as without my 
care and boldnes to displace, some must of 
the better sort of Muffes have walked on foot 
to their lodgings. They were encountered on 
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Tower Hill by the Aldermen of the City, in 
their scarlet gownes, and other citizens in| 
their velvet coates and chaines of gold, all on 
horseback, and thence conducted to their 
house in Bishopsgate Street, where they were 
lodged and defrayed at the charge of the 
Muscovy Company.” This seems rather to 
have been a commercial minister than a royal 
ambassador. In a few days he is, however, 
conducted to Court. “ All the servants of less 
esteem marched all the way on foot before 
him (the rest in coaches provided by the 
merchants), each of those on foot carrying 
before them, with ostentation, to open view, 
some parcell of the various present sent to 
his Majesty by the Emperour. This consisted 
of sable furres, black foxes, ermynes, hawkes, 
with their hoods and mantles covering their 
backs and wings, all embroydered with gold 
and pearle, two living sables, a Persian dagger 
and knife set with stones and pearles, two 
rich cloath of gold, Persian horsecloathes, a 
Persian kettledrum to lure hawkes with, &c., 
&c. Besides many other sables and black 
fox furres sent to the King from three of 
the principal nobles of the Emperour’s 
Court, and besides, some presented to his 
Majesty from the ambassador and the Chan- 
cellour.” 

The generosity of the Czar meets with a 
very poor return. James apparently will give 
nothing, and the Muscovy Company comes 
to the rescue, and engages the services of the 
worthy Sir John Finnett to put on his robes 
of ceremony, and present the barbarians with 
a few silver gilt dishes, pretending they come 
from the King and the Prince. “ With these 
bestowed in two hampers carried by two 
porters, I went (that they might not be sus- 
pected if met by any of his followers to come 
from anywhere than the Court and from the 
King) first down to Queenhithe, and then up 
to the ambassador’s at St. Thomas Apostle. 
Brought to his house I caused my man (after 
I had finished my feigned compliment in 
name of Majesty and of his Highness) to 
range the plate orderly, each portion by 
itself, on a table ; that done, the ambassador, 
with a formall oration of thanks, took one of 





the King’s bowles, and one of the Prince’s, | thousand. 
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| monarch of his time, to make any objection 





= this agreeable custom ; so the Muscovites 


did justice to innumerable toasts. “Dinner 
being ended, and the table uncovered, the 
health to his Emperor was begun and 
pledged round, then our King’s; then the 
Emperor’s father (the Patriarch), then the 
Prince’s; his own and others, wsque ad 
ebrietatem.” 

When he was going away, the shifty usher 
was again employed to deceive the Muffe, 
He took him fifty pounds for his expenses 
home, in the name of the Lords of the Council ; 
though the money was really advanced by 
the Muscovy merchants; but the Muffe is 
greatly discontented with the smallness of 
the sum, and applies for more—a mean fellow 
he turns out to be, indeed, in spite of his 
liberality in furs. He petitions further, that 
“whereas in Lent he had forborne to take 
the first fasting week his allowance of fish, 
he might (as he had formerly,” he said, 
“requested) have an allowance in money 
(equivalent) for it. Also that their Lordships 
would be pleased before his departure to order 
somescourse about a woman that had deceaved 
him upon account of worke done for him of 
eighteen pounds.” 

This shabbiness is congenially responded 
to, by a message from the Muscovy Company, 
in the name of the Lords, that his allowance 
for sea stores was greater than usual; but in 
respect of the saving in fish they send him 
ten pounds more, With regard to the woman, 
he must leave a letter of attorney, and have 
her prosecuted according to law. It is 
satisfactory to know that this answer did not 
lead to his indignant departure, or to the 
assertion of any claims of protectorate or 
authority. This was a representative of the 
first sovereign of the present reigning house, 
and did honour to the Romanofis, 

There are other receptions of “forren” 
ambassadors in every page; with quarrels 
among them all, as to precedence at banquets, 
and amount of presents. The Venetian goes 
off in a huff because his parting donation con- 
sists of only two thousand ounces of silver 
plate, whereas the Spaniard had four 
James has to explain that a 


and drank their healths in each, inviting me|diminution must take place in his gifts 
the next day to dinner.” The ambassador | to all. 


also presents Sir John with sables and 
ermines to the value of thirty pounds, A 


On laying down this record of falsehood, 
meanness, bitterness and ill temper, we can 


set of jolly hard drinking gentlemen were the | only marvel that diplomacy has survived to 


Russian Ambassadors of those times. 


On | the present time, or that any Master of the 


their first presentation they dismayed the | Ceremonies has ever remained for half a year 
Lord Chamberlain and the other dignitaries, | out of the congenial walls of Bedlam. 


by dropping suddenly on their knees and 
knocking their foreheads three times on the 
ground at James’s feet. On rising again, 
they were requested to address the Council 
on the object of their mission—but they said 
that on such festive occasions as seeing the 
eyes of a king, they always dismissed business 
and treated themselves to a night’s drinking. 


It was not of course for Ji ames, the tipsiest Being a Record of the Public Occurrences of the Year 1853. 
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